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Investment Service for Banks 


HERE is practical significance in the fact that 

our Bond Department is an integral part of a 

large metropolitan banking institution with widely- 
diversified and far-reaching activities. 

It means that the traditions of a half century of 

conservative banking stand back of each transaction. 


It means that financial resources amounting to 
more than four hundred and fifty million dollars give 
assurance of stability and permanency of service. 

It means that in the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities the standards of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company must always be maintained. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital g Surplus 45 Million Dollars 
CHICAGO. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ST. LOUIS’ 
LARGEST 


NATIONAL BANK 


INVESTIGATE 
OUR SERVICE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway—Locust— Olive 


Capital and Surplus 
— $15,000,000.00 
—IN ST. LOUIS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAROH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





Geond lan largest 


bank in the 


country in the col- 
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throughout the 
United States. 
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tm JNION TRUST a. 


CLEVELAND 


KERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











BANKERS MONTHLY ROUND TABLE 


{ In which our readers discuss an important subject each month } 


Yes 


V. J. ALEXANDER 
Vice President, American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


Y impression is that 
I the $1 savings ac- 
count pays. My reason 
for making this statement is that dur- 
ing my several years banking ex- 
perience I have noticed numerous 
$1 bank accounts grow to be very 
handsome accounts. On the other 
hand, I have seen $1 bank accounts 
remain stationary over a long period 
of years, but the fact that the depos- 
itor has even a small connection with 
the bank still remains in his mind 
and some times later on he either in- 
creases his savings account or starts 
accounts in other departments. 


Naturally a large part of $1 ac- 
counts do not pay but as a whole, my 
impression is that the record in the 
American National Bank will show 
that these accounts have been profit- 
able when the total number is con- 
sidered as a unit. 


No 


T is our experience that soliciting 

$1 accounts is not profitable. We 
solicit the business, though, with the 
wish and hope that a few accounts 
will eventually grow to a size to cover 
the cost. We hardly feel, however, 
that we are fully justified in this. 


Yes and No 


CLARK HAMMOND 
Vice President, Keystone National Bank 
Pitisburgh, Penn. 


Ss. T. JONES 
President, Bank of Sweetwater, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


HE dollar savings account is cer- 

tainly not a paying proposition 
when it is obtained through outside 
solicitors who do not sell the cus- 
tomer on the bank. Where the pros- 
pective customer comes into the bank, 
whether as a result of being sold 
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Does It Pay To Solicit 


$1 Savings Accounts? 





through the medium of newspaper 
or direct mail advertising, I think 
the acceptance of an initial deposit 
of $1 is well worth the gamble. Of 
course, it is up to the bank to ecul- 
tivate the account. 


Our Efforts 
Appreciated 


“You may well be proud of 
the February Bankers 
Monthly. The articles in it 
are all of exceptional stand- 
ing.” 

JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis 


‘We have most of us grown 
so accustomed to thumbing 
through bank publications 
listlessly with only. our own 
optimism to buoy a forlorn 
hope that the eye will find 
something interesting or 


worthwhile, that the last 
Bankers Monthly has an 
almost breath-taking effect. 
“Tt gathers together such a 
large amount of material 


that is essential to our 
progress; brings up questions 
that need airing; is the 
mouthpiece of bankers who 
speak with experience and 
authority—but what is most 
delightful, it boils down this 
great mass of information 
and discussion and gives us 
in a few pages just the meat 
without the wordy stuffings 
of rhetoric. You are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated.” 

THEO. WELDON 
First Vice President, William 

Elliott Graves, Inc. 






A Necessary Evil 
THORNTON COOKE 


President, Columbia National Bank 
Kansas City 


UR bank maintains its 
savings department 
only to give savings bank 
facilities to the customers 
of other departments who want such 
service. 

Money rates have been low for 
several years and are tending lower. 
This we believe eliminates the pos- 
sibility of adequate return if any 
considerable expense is incurred for 
advertising and solicitation. We 
prefer to take care of those accounts 
that come unsolicited. 


Conditions Govern 
R. H. ELMENDORF 


Assistant Vice President, American Exchange 
Irving Trust Co., New York 


UE to the widely varying local 

conditions in the various Bor- 
oughs of Greater New York, it seems 
to me impracticable for a bank to 
answer the question yes or no. More- 
over, an answer is further limited by 
the fact that members of the New 
York Clearing House Association 
may not allow interest at the rate of 
more than three per cent a year. In 
New York, too, there are the coun- 
try’s largest mutual savings banks. 
Millions of savings deposits are in 
commercial non-clearing house banks 
allowing four per cent and in the 
mutual savings banks allowing four 
or more. In both of the latter classes, 
accounts may be opened with $1, gen- 
erally speaking, although interest is 
not allowed on sums under $5 and, 
of course, the banks try to get as 
high an initial deposit as possible. 

It is certainly safe to say that un- 
less a bank desires to obtain a volume 
of savings deposits without regard 
to the cost of getting that volume or 
to the earnings on it after it is ob- 
tained, the bank would better watch 
pretty carefully the expense of ob- 
taining and handling the business. 
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“HE LEAST and most that 
man can do is to keep faith 
with his friends.” Union Trust 
-Company’s sole purpose in 
building this new home is to 
serve more efficiently the 
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First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
Griswold at Congress Street 
Detroit 


thousands of client-friends of 
this institution. For it is the 
good will of Union Trust 
Company clients throughout 
thirty-six years that has made 
our new home possible. 
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Our 
BUILDINGS 


Are Designed to 
fit the Individual 
needs and resources 


of the 


KEYSTONE TRUST COMPANY, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Approximate size, 39x94; Approximate cost, $123,000.00 


















WNERS may 
employ us to 
render the usual 
architectural serv- 
ices only of prepar- 
ing drawings, spec- 


NDER one 
responsibility 
the whole opera- 
tion may be han 
dled by our organ- 
ization from first 
















ifications and sketchestotheturn- 
superintending the ing over of the fin- 
construction of the ished buildingready 


work if they prefer. for occupancy. 


THE NIAGARA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Approximate size, 40x80; Approximate cost, $70,000.00 













Wb pete cag who have completed their buildings under a 
single contract know it works well and will attest to the 
merit of such a procedure when employing this company. 










SIMONS, 
BRITTAIN 
& 
ENGLISH 


Designers and Builders of Banks 







336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 






Philadelphia Columbus THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Approximate size, 46x90; Approximate cost, $149,000.00 
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CHICAGO 


trectors 


1. What they are 
2. The legal side 


3. Their serious consequences 


SPECIALLY in some of 
the western and midwest- 
ern states, the practice has 
gained ground to put farmers 
and other persons wholly in- 
experienced in business on the 
board of directors of banks. 
To get a farmer, well to do, 
perhaps retired, on the board, 
is deemed good strategy from 
more than one point of view. 
He puts his money in the bank. 
He is a Bell-wether whom his 
farmer friends follow. And he 
invests liberally in the stock of 
a new bank on the promise of 
impressive dignities, 


How Some Presidents 


Are Chosen 


Frequently, he is made presi- 
dent of the board of directors, 
care being taken, however, to 
surround him with men who 
are entirely ‘‘safe’’ from the 
standpoint of the promoters. 

Time passes and the bank 
seems to be prospering and the 
inexperienced director enjoys 
to the full the pleasantly irres- 
ponsible honors. 

Then, one day, a public ex- 
aminer steps into the bank dis- 
covers that its capital is im- 
paired, that its funds are in- 
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By SVEINBJORN JOHNSON 









































PD ga jap — judes: b. Iceland, 
10, 1883; 2. udbjorg J.; brought to 
U.S, 1887; AB, .U. of N.D., 1906, AM. 1907, 
LL.B., 1908; spl. work, U. of Wis.; m. Esther 
Henryetta Slette, of Manchester, Minn., Sept. 16, 
1917; children—Helen Barbara (dec.), Paul Svein- 
bjorn. Practiced at Cavalier, N.D., 1911-13; moved 
to Grand Forks, 1913; mem. firm McIntyre, Burt- 
ness & Johnson, until 1922; lecturer polit. science 
and law, U. of N.D., 1913-21; mem. State Bd. 
Canvassers, N.D., 1920; chmn. Dem. State Central 
Com., 1920, 21, 22; atty. gen. of N.D. at first state 
recall election, Nov. 1921, for term ending Dec. 31, 
1922; justice Supreme Ct. of N.D., term 1922-28. 
Originated course in legislative drafting and con- 
struction, U. of N.D., 1913. “Four minute man,” 
war period; speaker for various war orgns. Mem. 
Am., N.Dak. and Grand Forks Co. law assns., Nat. 
Economic League, State Hist. Soc. N.D., Bismarck 
Assn.Commerce, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, 
Phi Delta Theta. Lutheran. Mason. Clubs: Fac- 
ulty, Commercial, Kiwanis. Home: Bismarck, N.D. 
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’ Responsibilities 


4. How to prépare for them 
3. What happens when they 


are not accepted 





vested in bad paper or in loans 
on grossly inadequate or illegal 
securities, and closes the bank. 

The bank had a discount 
committee, or an examining 
committee, whose members 
were required, under the by: 
laws of the corporation, to pass 
on all loans or to examine all 
paper in the bank and report 
regularly to the board of direc- 
tors and to the state department 
whether any paper was carried 
on the books in excess of its 
actual value. 

But Mr. Farmer was not on 
this committee. 







New Director Uninformed 


He, however, heard good re- 
ports and was well pleased, 
telling his friends how the bank 
prospered, with the result that 
deposits increased. 

When the crash came, Mr. 
Inexperienced Bell-wether, said 
‘*T attended the directors’ meet- 
ings regularly. I heard noth- 
ing but the best reports on the 
condition of the bank. I knew 
nothing of any of this and did 
not intend harm to any one.’’ 

All of which the ruthless 
counsel for the receiver admits 


only to confront the bewildered direc- 
tor with an uncompromising statute 
to the effect that it is the duty of 
the directors to examine all the 
paper in the bank at stated intervals. 


In almost any business, which has 
not come under state regulation, per- 
sons seldom become directors unless 
and until they know something of 
the business they are expected to 


ibilities, and the consequences if he 
should neglect these important duties, 

Notwithstanding the director is 
really a partner of the state in con- 
trol of the bank, the state not only 


The receiver also reminds 
this luckless officer that un- 
der the law he is presumed 
to know those facts which a 
man using ordinary care 
and prudence would know 
with respect to the control 
of his own business, and 
that, consequently, in legal 
contemplation he knew of 
the bad paper and the exces- 
sive loans because the books 
showed them, and ordinary 
attention to duty on his part 


It Is The Duty Of Directors 
To — 


@ Examine at stated intervals all paper 
held by the bank. 


@ Know all laws with respect to director 
responsibility. 


@. Have a sufficient knowledge of bank- 
ing to direct the policies and operation 


permits the choice of ignor- 
ant and incompetent part- 
ners in this most impor- 
tant enterprise of keeping 
safe the life savings of men 
and women, but refrains 
from the slightest effort to 
counteract or remove the 
directorial ignorance. 


Time and again directors 
of high honor and sensibili- 
ties have said to me in sub- 
stance: ‘‘Had I only known, ! 
had someone just brought to P 


would have brought actual 
knowledge home to him. 


@ Know of any questionable loans made 


of their institution. 


by the bank. 


Ignorance No Excuse 


@ Employ competent officers and 
employes. 


@ Know that all employes 
fully comply with all laws. 


‘*But,’’ says the farmer- 
director, ‘‘I never heard of 
this law, never knew any- 
thing about it.’’ 

Of course, this answer 
avails nothing. He is sup- 
posed to know the law and 
ignorance of the duties of 
his position can never be 
successfully pleaded by a 
director in a suit to recover 
damages because of alleged 
negligence in the manage- 
ment and operation of the 
bank. Here, then, the end of 
Despair Alley is reached and 
the director must give up the 
savings of a life time as 
damages and face the world, 
when the sun of life is rapidly 
sinking towards the west, 
penniless. 

Such is, in mere outline, 
a picture, the living models 
of which, could be found in 
nearly every community 
where banks have failed in 
recent years. 

The state does not pre- 
scribe any qualifications for 
the office of bank director. 
Almost anybody may, 
therefore, aspire to the honor of this 
position. The state, however, puts 
important duties upon this officer; 
regulates in detail certain aspects of 
bank management and leads the citi- 
zen to believe that effective supervi- 
sion is maintained over the place 
where he is invited to put his savings. 
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@. Protect depositors’ money 
against all types of loss. 


Should the 


State train directors 


in these matters? 





direct, and of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their office. 

The state has here neglected the 
obvious—perhaps because it is ob- 
vious. It has failed utterly to take 
even the simplest steps to impart 
information to the bank director 
respecting his duties, his respons- 


my notice the duties of my it 
position, I would have been x 
more watchful.’’ a 
e 
v 


And it is not only farmers 
who are caught in this way. 
I have in mind a professional 
man who became a director. d 
He attended all, or nearly all 4 
meetings; but he was not on ¢ 
the discount or the examin- t! 
ing committee. He accepted d 
the reports of these commit- ti 
tees (their members were men n 
of banking experience) 
upon the paper and the af- a 
fairs of the bank generally. b 


Fortunes Wiped Out r 


When the crash came he 
found himself face to face 9 
with a damage suit for sev- 
eral hundred thousand dol- 
lars due to the alleged neg- 
ligence of the directors. 
The books showed misman- 
agement and had he real- 
ized his position or had the 
slightest intimation as to 
his duties and responsibil- 
ities, the mismanagement, 
which resulted in the finan- 
cial ruin of a score of honest 
and honorable men, would 
not have occurred. 

It would involve virtual- 
ly no expense to the state 
to have all the directors meet at the 
banking house at least once a year, 
there to receive instruction from a 
representative of the state examiner’s 
office concerning the duties of a di- 
rector and the consequences of their 
neglect. The expenses, of the trip 
should be charged to the bank. 
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Happiness—Not 3 Per Cent 


We sell happiness, and our savings accounts grow 671 per 


cent in one year; less than 10 per cent closed out the first year; 
and many make 20 or more deposits with no withdrawals. 





RECENT check-up 
in our savings de- 
partment furnished ev- 
idence that it is worth 
while to cultivate savings 
accounts and also point- 
ed to the time when this 
work produces results. 


In October 1926, a ten- 


day campaign brought us 
4300 new savings ac- 
counts. Believing that 
these accounts could be 
developed, we made con- 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Assistant Cashier, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co., . 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





faction of saving? Dol- 
lars are saved these days 
for what they will buy” 
after they are saved. 
Hence, one of the 
problems of savings ad- 
vertising is to get people 
to direct their want for 
things through a savings 
account. In other words, 
the problem is to in- 
fluence them to realize 
that more of the good 
things in life will come 


tacts with these new depositors every be told that saved dollars are not an through saving to buy those things. 


month for 12 months by letter. end in themselves. Who wants to 


Saving days are happy days; they 


On November 1, 1927, one year save dollars just for the mere satis- intensify anticipation of things 


after the accounts had 
been opened, the total 
increase in deposits in 
these accounts was 671 
per cent. That is, the 
increase after one year’s 
cultivation was nearly 
seven times the total ini- 
tial deposits. 

A significant fact was 
also discovered—less 
than 10 per cent of the 
4300 accounts were 
closed in this period of 
the first 12 months. The 
ledger cards revealed 
that 10, 20 and more de- 
posits were made in 
many of the accounts, 
without a single with- 
drawal. 

Back of every savings 
account opened there was 
a desire of some kind, 
strong enough to cause 
action. Each time a de- 
posit is made there is a 
motive back of the de- 
posit, even though it may 
not be clearly defined in 
the depositor’s mind. 
People do not need to 
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Savings Principles 


Base Cultivation of Savings 
Accounts on these 


1. Dollars are saved for what they 
will buy in the future. 


2. Desires should be visioned 
through the medium of savings. 


3. Saving with anticipation of the 
object becomes a happy thing in itself. 


4. Accounts are closed when there is 
no special desire back of them. 


5. Accounts remain dormant when 
there is no special desire back of them. 


6. Desires may be inspired by the 
bank’s literature. 


7. Desires may be kept alive. 
8. They may be intensified. 


9. The desire may be more easily 
intensified when the account is first 
opened. 





wanted. Saving days 
bring sunny days in the 
future; they make pos- 
sible the gratification of 
many wants. 

In line with these con- 
clusions, the three fold- 
ers—‘‘Happy Days,’’ 
“Sunny Days’’ and 
‘“‘The Good Things In 
Life’’ were prepared to 
make three contacts with 
three classes of savings 
depositors; new ac- 
2ounts, reissued accounts 
and inactive accounts, 
but chiefly for use with 
new accounts. 


In every 100 savings 
accounts opened by the 
average bank, 10 to 15 
are profitable from the 
start. But there is poten- 
tial profit in many more 
if immediate cultivation 
is started. 

Prompt cultivation 
will also reduce the num- 
ber of close-outs. The 
mortality in many banks 
is often 40 to 50 per cent 
or more. 
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Accounts that weather the first 
twelve months become seasoned and 
show decreased mortality after that 
time. 

The plan followed with these three 
folders was to mail one with a letter 
jmmediately after the ac- 
count was opened. The 
letter gives the desired 
personal touch. Within 
30 days, the second fold- 
er and another letter was 
mailed, which was fol- 
lowed by the third fold- 
er and letter. These were 
the first three contacts. 


SNP 


Develop The Motive 


There is usually a de- 
termination to save in 
the new depositor’s mind 
when the account is 
opened, and the motive, 
whatever it may be, is 
easier to develop at this 
time. 


Aaa ff 


— 
S sO 90 


Suppose a bank never 
lost a savings depositor 
other than by death or 
leaving town permanent- 
ly. That would be an 
ideal condition. The 
bank would have on its 
ledgers three or four 
times as many depos- 
itors as is the ease. Then 
what are the principal 
reasons to explain the 
fact that there is only 
one account now on the 
books for every three or 
possibly four opened ? 23. 

At this moment, the 
good customers of your 
savings department are 
looked upon by someone 
else as prospects. Do 
you also consider them 
as your prospects? Your present 
customers are your best prospects— 
for increased business in the depart- 
ment where they first started and as 
customers for other departments. 

It is easier to keep present cus- 
tomers than to get new ones. Like- 
wise, it is less expensive to develop 
present depositors than to bring in 
new ones. It costs less to induce a 
present savings depositor to add $10, 
$25 or $100 to his account than to 
obtain a new savings depositor with 
an initial deposit of a like amount. 

Present customers through cultiva- 
tion can be influenced to add many 
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$10, $25 or $100 deposits to their ac- 
counts over a period of 12 months. 
The evidence secured from our 
records is rather convincing on the 
point that the wise course is to eul- 
tivate new savings accounts, not 


Why Folks Save 


To accumulate enough to join a club. 


To send the boy to college. 


To send money to the old country to 


bring over a relative. 
To start a business of their own. 
To buy a new home and furniture. 


To be in a position to start a career. 


To buy a new car. 
To liquidate a funded debt. 


To provide a feeling of independence. 


To make a trip abroad. 


To provide a reserve fund ‘against emer- 


gencies. 


. To buy Christmas presents. 
. To develop thrifty habits. 
To aid a relative. 


. To buy a coveted luxury. 
. To buy a musical instrument. 
To catch up financially with some 


friend. 


. To pay taxes, insurance, and so on. 
. To buy desired tools. 

. To pay for a vacation. 

. To buy new clothes. 


To prepare for marriage. 


A few (very few) save to get the interest 


on the money. 


And, anticipating the fulfilment of these 
desires, they are happy. 





after they have become inactive but 
at the time they are opened and to 
continue as long as the cultivation 
will show profitable results. 


To Make Literature Effective 


Of course, cultivation literature 
must be written from the right angle 
to get results. And it would seem 
from our experience that not only is 
it profitable to maintain some sort 
of regular contact with new savers 
but also that a message that sells hap- 
piness to the depositor through a con- 
tinuously growing savings account 


is directed from an effective angle, 

People know they need a growing 
savings account, but what they need 
and what they want are two different 
things. If a questionnaire could be 
framed to get true replies of condi- 
tions from savings de- 
positors, the one out- 
standing thing they all 
desire would be happi- 
ness, because what is 
happiness but good for- 
tune, prosperity, mental 
health with emotions 
ranging from mere con- 
tent to positive felicity? 
And today, the things 
that bring happiness 
ean be purchased with 
money. 


The Magic Word 


It would appear that 
the word happiness furn- 
ishes one of the best 
arguments in writing 
copy for savings depos- 
itors and _ prospective 
savers, since it is in line 
with present day stand- 
ards of living. 


Not Accounts, 


But Profit 


ANKS are in business 

for profit and there is 
reason to believe that 
business extension efforts 
in the future will be 
more concerned with 
bank earnings and less 
concerned with ‘‘ volume 
of accounts at any cost.” 

It may be said that a 
bank’s profitable mar- 
ket is largely determined 
by its policy of doing 
business. Any bank can get new 
business, but the real problem is to 
get it on a profitable basis. If com- 
petition among banks has made this 
too difficult, then let this be a plea 
for more and better cooperation for 
the everlasting prosperity of all. It 
has been done in some towns.—Virgil 
D, Allen, Jr. 


Green, the historian, tells us that 
the world is moved not only by the 
mighty shoves of the heroes, but also 
by the aggregate of the tiny pushes 
of each honest worker.—Helen Kel- 
ler. 
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Safeguarding Realty Loans 


Customer’s information tabulated. , 


Appraiser has facts and report form. By IRA F. REED 


Vice President, Guardian Trust Company 
Houston, Texas 


Loans only on unanimous approval. * ° 


This prevents foreclosures. 























permits, equal to 
amount of loan, as 
to fire, and one half 
the value of the. 
improvements as to 
tornado insurance, 


HE form we use as an application planation of unusual 
for a real estate loan helps to in- enhancement or for 
sure care in granting such credit. what other reason it 
As you will note from the ’ 
reproduction on this page, 
headings are arranged in 










































GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY, H : 
large type for each por- APPLICATION FOR LOAN ON CITY PROP so that the owner 
. + « at anw nar. Rouston, Texas, wi ¥ 
tion of it, so that any par _sqriciennuienitieiadiiiilaaae ' ill not be a eco 
t ticular information can $1,000_each ymar; usa to five years inclusive insurer. 
be readily found without | -—— ——— The paragraph 
reading other portions. anand oy ama *‘Oceupation and 
Harrie State of Texas and deing Lots 





Homestead Infor- 
mation’’ is partic- 


The first paragraph is 
self-explanatory, setting 






































































e out the loan desired and co M&M Fire Lire Nets om Contact : ularly adapted to 
, security offered, and giv- * Beaten ramet an racers Texas and would prob- 
. ing legal description of it. ——— ably not be necessary in 
J The second paragraph » 2024 Blodgett Ave. SyeS5RLZO ftarn Gutter___ yee — states, ” bie have 
is for use only when the Se aes a ee homestead laws different 
financing is for improve- s e ie'vetl Seettoned "isc, “ail oFhcE veneer from most other states. 
ments to be built, and in __ SRR aR rag a These homestead laws 
other loans is not used. yi ae would not be of general 
, ~ a Sechuaaad Gal Se tehen Gubiact Sta tem ee teataind interest and space will not 
. What The Report Tl + | eel permit of a thorough dis- 
5 Includes Tome atanunllyIacga and sell asieagede eussion, but suffice to say 
it The third paragraph rea rae that a lien on a homestead 
Ss ““Lot’’ gives all the gen- .” Goabrete cane “Sen on8- Sissi Glsee in Texas must be for only 
e eral improvements affect- = purchase or _ improve- 
h ing the value of the lot ost a bcecanekarauenaeuerwecenar ments, otherwise it can- 
8 only. Likewise the fourth, Woet improvements have you made ence purvtawe” Built bouse and garage not be enforced. 
: “Building’’ gives all the a a 
detail possible in describ- are SPEER RENEeREENES Siena How Liens Are Handled 
a ing the improvements, and OCCUPATION and HOMESTEAD INFORMATION a 
r would very nearly enable > one ae ee However where a lien 
1 | one experienced in loans ES Sac St ema ae™ | exists for either of these 
ig to arrive at a value of the : n° "Garner of Graustare and Raw thorney Wout purposes it can be re- 
Ww improvements without see- a — —— = newed and refjnanced and 
" TAXES, PAVING and OTHER LIENS 
‘0 ing them, though of course a fe Ad + eee} een 2S the old lien carried for- 
l- an inspection is always wry se ee ps one nase ma we None ward into the new loan, 
is made. The same is true se . ~ and the loan be enfore- 
a of the fifth paragraph, © there any suits peading or judgments in any courts against you" Sane Sf on, give aotere and able. Of course the item 
r “Garage.’’ <b ; ‘‘rental’’ is of interest in 
tt | The sixth paragraph gi ZBe ant of the loan application showing the tabulated form arriving at value from 
il “Valuation”’ is simply to before the loan is granted. standpoint of revenue on 
give us a chance to check the property. 
the inspector’s opinion and report had come about. The paragraph ‘‘Taxes, Paving 
at on the property, and the information The paragraph on ‘‘Insurance’’ is and Other Liens’’ is important in 
1e is not taken seriously, but if the in- not usually given much weight as to Texas. If the application showed 
30 spector’s report should show a value the value, as many times insurance the property a homestead, and no 
es much in excess of the cost to owner, amounts are out of line with value. lien existed equal to amount of de- 
1- quite naturally he would be expected But in all instances we require in- sired loan and the loan were not 


by the committee to make some ex- surance, if value of improvements for improvements, then under our 
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laws, the loan could not be made. 

The data given on the back of the 
application (Fig. 2) is principally 
for credit purposes and for use in 
judging the desirability of the loan 


loan and when the appraiser re- 
commends the loan does the matter 
go to the loan committee, which con- 
sists of about a half dozen of our of- 
ficers and directors. 


for reasons other 
than the specific se- 
curity offered. It is 
of course more de- 
sirable that the bor- 
rower own other 
property than that 
involved in the ap- 
plication, unless, of 
course, the debts 
might be too large. 

The matter of sal- 
ary or income, and 
with whom engaged 
or kind of business 
will have a bearing. 
The latter portion of 
the application with 
reference to former 
marriages, is for 
legal reasons to en- 
able the attorneys 
to determine wheth- 
er or not, outside of 
matters reflected in 
the abstract, there 
might be others in- 
terested in the prop- 
erty involved. 





What other real estate do you own’ 
Eome at Graustark and Hasthorne Yal.e $10,000. 
~lot.3,Block 5, lancaster Place, Vacant 2,900 
$2400 Mandell, rent —— $75.00 7,500 
Stock Guariiian Trust Company 2. 


Debt $5,000 
Debt 500 
Dedt 2,500 d 
Debt None “ 
os ~ $87,900 $8,000 


If eacumbered, for what amoun:? $_See above What additional total amount do you owe? § Nothing ~ 
What is your present occupation or employment’.._Remltor — Yearly income? $10,000 
For what purpose do you intend to use the money borrowed? Improve above vacant lot 

How many times bave you been married?..Once._ Give date of esch marriage J@2+ 2. _1920__ 
Wife's name? (In full) a noise —— 

What ts the date of the death of each former wife? 

Did she leave any children? 

What are their names and present ages’. 


For the purpose of obtaining said loan I represent the answers to above questions are correct, and I agree to fur 
nish and pay for « complete abstract of title to the land above offered as security, said abstract to exhibit the mortgages 
to be given in this loan: and to be deposited with the lender as collateral during the life of the loan, and to pay all fees for 
recording the papers executed im commection with said loan, including appraiser's fees, attorney's fees. recording fees, Reve 
sue Stamps, costs of bonds, etc. 


Name of bank Guardian Trvst Company, 


Anderson Clayton Company 
Houston Real Estate Board 





___(Signed) John Doe 
(Applicant sign bere) 


References 
——Adéress _Grauatark and Hamthorne 
~Phone No. intleg-5 5280 
REMARKS. 
I expect within the next year to receive 
&@ legacy from my father's estate of epproziaately 
$100,000.00 which due to my success and faith in 
Houston property, I expect to immediately invest, 
Going further building if necessary. 


=e 











INSPECTOR’S REPORT 


Date... Novembar.1, — 1927 


¢ inspected the property offered as security im tbis application and find that in my judgment all descriptive 
sentations made are correct except Correct as stated . 


Netghdorbood ts First Class 
Design of improvements ts. Bxcal. - 
ction is. First. or 
lot alone is worth $3,730.00 Improvements $10,000.00 
ae approve this loan 


lent 


I recommend thi 


Remarks 


The application is 
passed to the inspec- 
tor and with it in 
hand he looks at the 
property, and him- 
self makes a study of 
the credit conditions 
involved. He gets a 
report from the Re- 
tail Credit Associa- 
tion, or of the 
Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, and Bradstreet 
or Dun, or of both. 


The appraiser considers the loca- 
tion of the property, and relative 
values of other properties that he 
may know about, making such in- 
vestigations as he deems proper. If 
it is a very clear proposition that the 
loan is a good one, he will use the 
report on the back of the applica- 
tion. But if it is a more complex 
problem, then he will embody all he 
has learned in a report in letter 
form. 

If his investigation results in his 
unwillingness to recommend the 
loan, he will decline it and notify the 
applicant. Only in eases of doubt 
as to the advisability of making the 
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Tois is a first class loan_of less than oneehalt'| [ 


Report on References Consulted 
x nom. 
bh 


our. Company and considered first class mor 


20. report in their judgment the very_ dest 


eal Estate Board report @ realter in e@cellent « 


(Signed) _._Ira._¥.: 


The reverse side of the loan application showing complete 
information regarding the location of the property and infor- 
mation regarding other real estate owned by the applicant as 
well as the inspector’s report. 


In the committee room the appli- 
cation is very carefully gone over, 
the appraiser’s report is studied, and 
each member of the committee gives 
any additional information he may 
have. After a thorough discussion, 
the loan is either approved unani- 
mously, or it is declined as we never 
approve a loan to which any member 
of the committee is opposed. 


How Value Of Property 
Is Determined 
In considering loans, of course, the 
paramount consideration is the value 
of the property offered as security. 
Searcely second to this are the other 
matters of credit such as moral 
standing, record at his bank, ability 
to pay, and soon. Even if the security 


were two for one, we would not make 

the loan if we found the credit stand. 

ing of the applicant bad, or if in our 

judgment he would not be able to 

pay. Our policy is to make loans 
with a view to collecting prin- 
cipal and interest when due, 
We do not want to buy real es- 
tate even at half price. We con- 
sider that many foreclosures for 
a trust company, though a profit 
were made on the sale of the 
property on which foreclosure 
had been made, would be more 
than offset in the minds of in- 
vestors and other clients by their 
adverse thoughts. 


Only Two Foreclosures 
Necessary 


Our success in this respect, I 
believe, is reflected in the fact 
that during the life of our com- 
pany, we have had only two fore- 
closures. The profit on loans 
handled by trust companies is 
very small, and the profit is 
more than offset in time, worry 
and other items of cost, if a loan 


is too slow in making payments 
at maturities. The big value of 
the plan, therefore is in making the 
business safer. 


Your Bank’s Faults 
Does the coat fit? 

It goes after too many unprofitable 
accounts. 

It pays no attention to the comfort 
of patrons. 

It takes no interest in the ambi- 
tions of its employes. 

It’s only job is to make money for 
the leading stockholders. 

It takes no interest in community 
events. 

It advertises only when it has to 
and then with no particular object 
in mind. 

It employs those who will work for 
the least money. 
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Right Policies First 


Success Will Follow 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck and Co., Consultants to Banks and Bgnkers 


The third in a series of ar- 
ticles on bank administration 
growing profits 


to insure 


prem an institution’s policies are 
based upon opinions rather than 
facts, it will lose in competition with 
such institutions whose policies are 
based upon facts. 


To insure sound management, 
policies must be: Sound, definite, 
understood, applied. 

Major policies should be for- 
mulated by the board of directors in 
conjunction with the senior officers. 
Sub-policies and minor _ policies 
should be formulated by the officers 
and department heads. 


Many of the policies of individual 
institutions are supposedly in ac- 
cordance with general or territorial 
banking practices but because they 
do conform to the then-established 
general practice, does not necessarily 
mean that they are sound. 

Majority opinion may be wrong. 
As for example: One of the major 
reasons for so many bank failures in 
the agricultural regions, (large 
items of ‘‘other real estate,’’ high 
charge-offs, a large percentage of 
slow and doubtful loans) was the 
general policy of capital financing 
on the part of what should have been 
commercial banks. A clear distine- 
tion as to the objective of commercial 
banking as contrasted with mortgage 
or investment banking and an ad- 
herence to the distinction would have 
avoided may of the difficulties. 

In order for policies to be definite, 
they must be in written form. They 
must be so definite that misunder- 
standings of interpretation and ap- 
plication cannot arise. 

One of the causes of friction be- 
tween officers and the directors is 
ambiguity and misinterpretation of 
policies. 

Since the board of directors should 
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hold the chief executive responsible 
for the application of policies, a wise 
chief executive is one who has such 


policies so definitely formulated in 
writing that there can be no misun- 
derstanding and so that it will be a 
relatively easy matter for him to 
transmit them to his officers so there 
will be no misunderstanding on their 
part. ; 
Since a policy is a definite course 
or method, it follows that policies 
are the basis of all of the functions 


Check Your Bank’s Policies 
With These Examples 


1. Return On Investments 





AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF— 


Net profits to invested capital 

Pee OR GUINEN: wc. hc dccccnccncesnacacaws 

Yield at stock price paid five years ago 

Appreciation in book value per share 

Appreciation in stock market value 

Special assessment on stock at price paid five 
years ago 


Total annual rate of return per share of stock, 
based upon price paid five years ago and pres- 
ent market price including dividend yield at 
price paid for stock five years ago 


2 Pore 
im WARM 
SWLSISWSN 
ge 2 
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2. Loan Administration 


PER CENT OF TOTAL ASSETS 
Other real estate 


3. Profit On Deposits 


Per cent of unprofitable accounts to total 

Per cent of profitable accounts to total 

— rate of loss on unprofitable accounts per 
1 





Operating profit rate per $100 of all deposit funds 


4. Interest On Time Deposits 


PER CENT OF GROSS INCOME BANK G 


57.8% 
18.9% 


Interest paid on deposits 
Operating expenses 
Operating profit 





of banking and so are important. 

Policies may be grouped in ac- 
cordance with the objective of a bank 
from the point of view of the, depos- 
itor, stockholder, borrowing cus- 
tomer, personnel. The depositor 
and borrowing customer are consid- 


Business development, operations, 
loan administration, control; and in 
connection with: Subdivision of 
work, coordination, organization, per- 
sonnel administration. 

A policy is sound if in its applica- 
tion it will reach an objective in con- 


mine whether or not they are ap- 
plied and the results of the applica- 
tion. 

A policy examination of a bank 
consists of a determination of meth- 
ods and a study of their variation 
from sound policies, the responsibil- 


ered to comprise the 
community group. 

The objective, from 
the point of view of the 
depositor, is an ably- 
managed bank to in- 
sure protection of his 
funds and rapid, ac- 
curate and courteous 
service in the transac- 
tion of his business. 

The objective, from 
the point of view of the 
stockholder, is an ably- 
managed bank with 
sufficient earning pow- 
er to yield an adequate 
return on his capital 
and to prevent any 
possibility of a loss in 
principal or an as- 


Stronck Epigrams 


A sound policy is of more avail than elaborate 
equipment. 


By definition, “A policy is a settled or 
definite course or method adopted and followed 
by a government, institution, body or in- 
dividual.” 


Sound policies are the foundation upon which 
successful management rests. 


They are the fundamental side of the triangle 
of management, which consists of: Sound 
policies, an organization with ability to apply 
these policies, a control which will insure that 


ity of the individuals 
involved and the re- 
sults. A number of 
illustrative cases that 
may be used as tests 
for your bank are pre- 
sented on page 15. 


Return on Investment 


No. 1 shows a con- 
trast between two insti- 
tutions over a five-year 
period from the point 
of view of the stock- 
holder. 


The stockholder in 
Bank A benefited by a 
regular cash dividend 
each year, and by an 
appreciation in the 
market value of the 


sessment. 

The objective, from 
the point of view of the 
borrowing customer, is 
an ably-managed loan 
function which will in- 
sure him availability of 
eredit accommodation 
when entitled thereto. 


The objective, from 
the point of view of 
the personnel, is an 
ably-managed institu- 
tion which will definite- 
ly recognize merito- 
rious service and amply 
reward it financially, 
by fair treatment, and 
by opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

The objective, from 
the point of view of all 
of these groups, is ‘‘an ably managed 
institution,’’ hence the objective is 
identical. 

Only a profitable institution can 
continue to protect the funds of its 
depositors, have ample funds avail- 
able for worthy credit accommoda- 
tions, give the personnel an oppor- 
tunity to better itself, and reimburse 
the stockholder for his share of the 
invested capital funds. 

Policies may be grouped in ac- 
cordance with the banking functions 
necessary to carry on the business 
and to reach the objective, such as: 
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the organization applies these policies. 


Policies must be sound; they must be definite; 
they must be understood by all; they must be 
uniformly applied by all. 


Policies should be formulated based upon 
facts and not upon opinions. 


[he most important function of the directo- 
rate of a bank should consist of the formulation 
of sound and definite policies. 


The most important function of the chief 
executive should be the translation of these 
policies to the members of the organization, 
so they are understood by all, and to administer 
the proper application of these policies by the 
organization. 


formity with the viewpoint of all of 
the groups interested in the welfare 
of the institution. ° 

If sound only from the viewpoint 
of one group it might jeopardize the 
position of some other group. As 
for example: The depositors group 
might consider the disbursement of 
all of the profits to them in the form 
of interest, as a splendid policy, but 
this would make the position of the 
stockholder untenable. 

If policies are sound, as heretofore 
defined, it is next in order to deter- 


stock, so that, had the 
stock been sold five 
years later at the then 
market price, the an- 
nual rate of return on 
his original investment 
would have been 10.9 
per cent. 


The stock of Bank B 
went off dividend at 
the end of the first year 
of the five-year period. 
Also, the stock was as- 
sessed, and the market 
value declined and as 4 
result the loss on the 
original investment was 
at the rate of 10.1 per 
cent per year. 


Loan Administration 


No. 2 tabulates the result of an 
examination of the assets of two in- 
stitutions. Both were organized to 
transact a commercial banking busi- 
ness only. Bank C violated the ob- 
jective of commercial banking and 
over-extended capital financing. It 
had no credit department worthy of 
the name. Bank D adhered to the 
policy of commercial credits and had 
a well-developed credit department. 


The net losses history of Bank C 
was abnormally high during the prior 
five-year period and will continue to 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Your Bank’s Wave 


By R. FULLERTON PLACE 


HE other day a banker from a 

neighboring state dropped in for 
a friendly chat. In the course of 
the conversation he told me of an 
unusual radio program that was go- 
ing to be broadeast from a station in 
his home city that evening. 
anxious to hear it. 


He was 


Radio is still one of my hobbies 
and I boast of a powerful set. The 
result was an invitation to dinner. 
By 8 o’clock we were seated com- 
fortably in front of a strictly mod- 
ern, multi-tubed receiving set. 

With all the bravado of a ring 
master about to introduce the star 
act of the cireus I inquired of my 
banker friend the wave length of his 
station. He told me. Like a flash 
I realized the jigg was up. With a 
sinking heart I twirled the dials to 
the proper numbers. I knew my set 
was one of the most selective on the 
market but it stood no show in that 
crowded, jumbled wave band. For 
the wave length of my friend’s sta- 
tion was in the congested area of 
broadeasting, where seores of sta- 
tions hurl their programs into the 
air in a mad seramble of competition 
for the attention of the 
listeners. 


waiting 


There is a moral in this incident 
for other lines of business besides 
radio. There is an excellent moral in 
it for banks. 

A bank is in reality a broadeasting 
station, serving its local community. 
The artists who appear ‘‘on the air’’ 
are the officers and employes who 
come in contact with the public. The 
audience is composed of the men and 
women, the boys and girls, who do 
business with the bank. Every per- 
son who enters the door carries a tiny 
receiving set and through this receiv- 
ing set, impressions, good or bad or 
indifferent, are received. 

Every bank president may well 
ask himself, ‘‘what is the wave 
length of my bank? Is it the same 
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Are you broadcasting in the same wave band as the other 
banks in your town? Or do you use one that is less crowded? 
Is your service different, and most frequently ‘‘tuned in’’? 


Length 


Your bank, like radio, is sending its influence into thousands of homes. If it is broad- 
casting in an uncrowded wave band, it reaches more homes, and its influence is greater 


as other banks? Are we doing and 
saying the same things our com- 
petitors are doing and saying, or are 
we broadeasting our message on a 
different wave length, one that is 
free from interference.’’ 

One way to determine the wave 
length of a bank is to study its meth- 
ods. Modern methods do not neces- 
sarily mean the latest machinery or 
equipment. These things are more 


or less taken for granted. 

More important than the weight 
of the vault door is the weight of 
the men who sit at the officer’s desks. 
For it is the heavy-weight banker 
who stands between the customer 
and the loss of funds entrusted to a 
bank. All the vault doors in the 
world cannot protect deposits against 
incompeteney, negligence, or down- 
right dishonesty. 
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The Four Causes 


Diminishing Bank Returns 


Float 
Reserve 
Interest 
Item Cost 


By PAUL H. LIPP 


Los Angeles-First National Trust and Savings Bank 


ITH increased labor costs, in- 

creased equipment costs, in- 
creased supply costs, and increased 
competition for business; with in- 
terest rates more or less stationary, 
and a demand for loans governed by 
economic conditions beyond his con- 
trol, the bank executive is ‘‘put to 
it’’ to solve the riddle of expenses 
and dividends. 

With cold facts before him, he 
must of necessity concentrate his ef- 
forts within his own organization to 
stop losses, to plug leaks, and to turn 
wastes into savings. 

Why should a bank carry accounts 
which on the surface may have at- 
tractive balances, but, when an- 
alyzed, present a different perspec- 
tive; accounts which, instead of con- 
tributing to the profits, create losses ; 
accounts which as a matter of fact 
are using bank funds to operate; 
parasites, eternally preying upon the 
bank, and if their numbers were suf- 
ficient, the entire structure would 
collapse. 


A Cause For Loss On Big 


Accounts 


Float, the evil of all evils,—those 
items credited to an account and out- 
standing several days before the 
bank effects collection and is in 
funds—is one cause for losses on 
large accounts. 

Why should a customer be per- 
mitted to use credit on uncollected 
funds any more than to make a loan 
and not pay interest? 

Reserve deduction is the second 
item in cost analysis. The amount 
to be deducted for reserve is a de- 
batable question. Should it be the 
minimum percentage required by 
law, or the percentage of reserves 
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actually maintained which in the 
opinion of the bank’s officers may be 
deemed desirable and expedient? 
Inasmuch as possible profits are 
governed by the total of loanable 


Why Bankers 
Worry 


Salaries have increased 
. Equipment costs more 
. Supplies are higher 


Competition is more 
keen 


Interest rates remain 
about stationary 


Dividends demanded by 
stockholders 
ao 
Do These Six Things 
And Stop Worries 


1. Analyze 
accounts 


Charge unprofitable cus- 
tomers 


Refuse credit on uncol- 
lected items 


. Pay nointerest on reserve 

. Charge for collection 
costs 

. Pay interest that will 
leave a profit 


individual 





funds, cost analysis should be made 
on the basis of loanable funds to 
balance. 

One of the most difficult problems 
to solve in analysis is item cost. 
There are two costs of primary im- 
portance which must be considered : 





First, operation costs; second, col- 
lection costs. 

Operation costs cover salaries for 
direct administration and _ super- 
vision, tellers and bookkeepers ; pur- 
chase, operation and maintenance of 
equipment; stationery supplies; and 
rental of premises for the banking 
department. 

Collection costs include similar 
items of expense for the transit and 
clearing departments ; special trans- 
portation and delivery services; 
clearing house assessments; and 
other expenses directly chargeable 
thereto. 


An Analysis Customers 
Understand 


An analysis of value is one which 
the customer can understand and by 
understanding will accept. 

The last item in the analysis is 
interest—interest paid the depositor, 
and the expected interest return from 
loanable funds. 

This completes the picture, and 
with these ‘‘four horsemen’’—float, 
reserve, item cost and interest—much 
can be learned as to the true charac- 
ter of the individual ledger account. 


This Bank Is On The 
Down Grade 


It loans money on the basis of 
friendship between officers and bor- 
rowers. 


It keeps no statement file of bor- 
rowers. 


It pays no attention whatever to 
the development of industries. 


It buys securities that pay the 
highest rate of interest regardless of 
safety. 

It continues to use an out-of-date 
building because it can see no pub- 
licity value in a new one. 


It still takes chances by using an 
old fashioned vault and employing 
no special system of alarm. 


Its directors pay no attention to 
the loans made, leaving this entirely 
to one officer. 
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s Attract Customers 


In the Auburn Park Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, the clock is not 
built-in but is a feature of the lobby. 


att 
Pert sys 


This clock, built into the floor, was worked out 
by John F. Cunningham, of the Crocker First 
National Bank of San Francisco. Over 2,000 
people set their watches by this clock daily. 


A narrow lobby is given distinction and an 
important note of art is added to the interior of 
the Bank of Kentland, Kentland, Ind. by this 
row of windows with the clock in the center. 


Phe 
ret ~ 


emt 


a tae rm bie 
v jor 


ss 


, oot 
he ineanh isin aft nee Saban Prin fie or 


ARTS ROI EM 
tone GR - y 


The baleony assumes much more importance as a decorative Life is put into this entrance by placing a clock over the 
feature in the Swarthmore National Bank of Swarthmore, Pa., door. This is the Delaware County National Bank of Muncie, 
because of the built-in clock in its center. This building was Ind. designed and erected by the St. Louis Bank Building and 
designed and built by Tilghman Moyer Co., Allentown, Pa. Equipment Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
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I ntroducing 






The Bank Layout Specialist 


HE SURVEYS 


the community 


the growth of the bank 
the operational requirements 
the business possibilities of the neigh- 


borhood 


Y attention has been ealled to 
the article by John Y. Beaty 
in the December, 1927 issue of THE 
BANKERS MontTHLY on ‘‘How To 
Select An Architect.’’ It oceurred 
to me that some of the readers 
of the magazine who contemplate 
the erection of a new building might 
be interested in the experience we 
had in handling the same problem 
two years ago. 

For a number of years, we had 
contemplated a new building. In 
order to get some ideas on the sub- 
ject, we had paid a number of archi- 
tects, with a general practice to draw 
sketches and tentative plans. A well 
known architect with a general prac- 
tice was finally selected to build our 
building. 

Then we learned of a company 
specializing in planning detail lay- 
outs for banks and offices. They 
were not architects, nor did they 
represent any equipment company. 
We engaged them to plan the detail 
arrangement in the building tenta- 
tively agreed upon. This included 
six stores, several offices and 
. the banking quarters. 

This company made an ex- 
haustive study of our opera- 
tions, growth, present and 
future requirements and also 
the development of the neigh- 
borhood. Before doing any 
detail planning, however, they 
made the startling recom- 
mendation that we omit the 
stores and build a smaller 
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the possibilities of the land available 


HE SAVES 


unwise expenditures 


unnecessary facilities 


needless architectural filigree 
loss from unprofitable rental floors 


loss from inconvenient arrangement 








By DONALD R. BRYANT 


Vice President, The Pullman Trust & Satings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


building on only part of the lot. 

Their chief reasons were that the 
larger building contained more space 
than we could reasonably expand 
into in 50 years, that the stores would 
be a source of loss rather than in- 
come for a long time to come because 
the character of the neighborhood 
did not call for stores at that time, 
and that a better impression would 
be made by a bank building alone. 

Layout Specialist Suggests 
New Ideas 

After much deliberation, we fol- 
lowed their recommendations and 
had them plan a layout for us to 
cover slightly more than half the 
lot area. In their plans, they incor- 
porated a number of new ideas with 
which we, in our limited experience 
in bank building were not familiar. 

When finally agreed upon, the lay- 
out was turned over to the architect 
to design a building to house it. 
This company then checked the ar- 
chitect’s plans and suggested numer- 
ous changes. 

As a result, we now have a build- 












—_ BUILDING your bank oc- 
cupies does not make the 
bank—but it is a lot easier to 
make your bank a leader if you 
have a convenient, attractive 
building. 


of work space 











ing that cost $200,000 less than we 
originally contemplated and that is 
better suited to our banking business 
than our original plans. We still 
own the remainder of the lot which 
our building has made more valuable, 
and ean erect whatever type of 
building seems most advantageous in 
the light of developments. 

The organization worked on a fee 
basis for the time spent, without re- 
gard to the cost of the building. 
This basis insured a singleness of 
purpose identical with our own, that 
is, to keep the cost to a minimum. 

In consequence, I should modify 
Mr. Beaty’s recommendations slight- 
ly and suggest that a bank about to 
erect a new building: 

1. Formulate its own ideas as to 
expansion to provide for, general ac- 
commodations and questions of gen- 
eral policy. 

2. Employ a specialist to con- 
tribute new ideas as to operations, 
and equipment; to plan a layout de- 
signed to best carry out the policies 
and methods decided on; to investi- 
gate any special problems; to 
represent the bank in check- 
ing plans and specifications ; 
and to supervise construction 
and installation of equipment. 

3. Employ an architect 
after the operating layout has 
been determined. 

The most satisfactory results 
come when the building is the 
creation of bank, layout spe- 
cialist, and architect. 
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Beg ype in the total 
of 708 were added to our 
list of bond buyers during a 
three month period when the 
employes of the whole bank 
made a special effort to sell 
real estate bonds. 

The total sales came to 
$111,400. The first prize 
winner sold $6,200 worth of 
bonds to 32 customers. The 
second prize winner sold $6,- 
800 worth to 26 customers. 
The winner was determined by 
points won. 

To get the purchase of real 
estate bonds on a basis which 
ean be taken advantage of by 
almost any saver, we intro- 
duced a bond savings pass 
book. 

The idea, simply expressed, 
is this: Instead of paying the 
customer for savings at the 
rate of three per cent, the bank of- 
fers to pay from six to six and one- 
half per cent, depending upon the 
bond purchased. 

The customer makes his savings 
deposits regularly in pre-determined 
amounts according to his own choos- 
ing and this deposit is entered in 
special bond savings pass books. 

One book known as ‘‘Series A’’ is 
for entering payments of ten per cent 
monthly; Series ‘‘B’’ is for pay- 
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When the score board for a new business contest is placed in 
the window, the team that is behind works to “‘save its face.” 


11,400 In Bonds Sold 
Sales Expense $230 


By AMY R. HYDE 


Manager, Publicity and Purchasing, Union Bank of Chicago 


To Make Contests Go 


Start a fight. 


Let one department feel that it is 
being challenged by another. 


Get the whole bank interested be- 
fore the contest starts. 


Keep the interest high by frequent 
breezy bulletins. 


Post the team-standing bulletin 


where the world can see—in the bank 
window, if you have a good one. 


Get officers to assume the respon- 
sibility for directing the work of the 
employes in their departments. 





ments representing six per cent 
monthly ; ‘‘Series C’’ is for five per 
cent semi-monthly and ‘‘Series D’’ 
is for two per cent weekly. 


Interest At Rate The Bond Pays 

While the saver does not have 
title to the bond until after it is paid 
for, the bank agrees to allow interest 
on the deposits represented by the 
interest the bond itself pays. 

The employes of the bank were 





One 


divided into two teams. 
included all employes in the 


trust department and the 
other, all employes in what we 
eall the banking department. 


The investment department 
was a team in itself, but the 
main competition was be- 


tween the bank and the trust 
department for obviously the 
investment department should 
not be allowed to carry away 
prizes when the employe’s 
whole time is taken up with 
the selling of bonds. 

The real competition be- 
tween teams arose when it was 
discovered that the trust de- 
partment was lagging behind 
considerably. 

We had arranged a score 
board in the nature of a series 
of bricks to be placed in piles 
indieating how each depart- 
ment was building our institution. 
Each brick represented a bond and 
this score board placed in the in- 
vestment department apparently did 
not arouse any great amount of com- 
petitive enthusiasm. Accordingly, 
we placed it in the window where the 
whole world might see. Then you 
should have seen the contest hum. 

The trust department was ashamed 
of itself when it saw that all passers- 
by knew that it was lagging behind 
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in the work. Immediately bond or- 
ders began to come in from the trust 
employes and the contest became 
more keen. 

In the end, however, the bank 
team showed the highest score with 
$64,700 worth of bonds sold and the 
trust department team with $46,- 
700 sold. Perhaps this might be ex- 
pected from the fact that there were 
fewer people on the trust department 
team. 

The contest however, was not 
so much between teams as it 
was between individuals. The 
prizes were individual prizes 
and the work was really in- 
dividual work. 

Two pieces of literature were 
sent out the opening day of the 
contest. One was a long folded 
slip announcing the contest. 

The other was a ecard to be 
fastened to the telephone where 
every employe would see it con- 
stantly. Printed in red ink on 
this eard were these words: 

‘““Get that bond savings ac- 
count today.”’ 

A series of contest bulletins 
was published with copious il- 
lustrations, mostly cartoons. An 
idea of the type of material 
used in these bulletins may be 
had from the following: 

‘‘Captain Cummings injects 
the feminine point of view. 

She has the following to say: 

‘Girls, your fur coats will wear 

out some day—why not open a 

bond savings account now and have 
the cash when that time comes? Cold 
cash is a thousand times better than 
cheerful credit. While the trust and 
banking departments are fighting it 
out among themselves, we girls could 
give the men a run for the prize 


A Contest 


NSTEAD of introducing a contest 

to our employes without any pre- 
vious notice, we conducted a contest 
for a slogan designed to enthuse 
every worker in the bank on the com- 
ing campaign for bond sales. 

While we thought a slogan would 
be a desirable thing for the campaign 
itself, still this contest for a slogan 
was put on more to enthuse employes 
than to secure a slogan. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 were offered 


money. The women who have en- 
tered the bond selling field have made 
a success of it. We may not be able 
to learn all there is to know of real 
estate investing in the short time 
allotted to us, but I am confident 
that we could give the men a mark 
to shoot at if we but tried. Open a 
bond savings account for yourself, or 
why not open an account for Mother, 
or have your sweetie open one. (This 


Amy R. Hyde 


is Wednesday). If you can’t sell 
your sweetie now on an idea as sound 
as this, what success will you have 
later in getting him to buy the baby’s 
shoes’ ?’’ 

One of the principal things we 
tried to give employes in these bulle- 


To Introduce 


for the first and second best sugges- 
tions and the result of the campaign 
was 147 slogans contributed by 31 
members of the organization. 
Frequent bulletins were used to 
explain the contest, to explain rea- 
sons for buying bonds from our bond 
department, to give slogans of other 
tanks and security houses, and to 
keep the employes thinking. 
Further evidence of the success of 
this campaign to arouse interest is to 


tins was a list of incentives that 
might make people save for investing, 

The details of such a compaign 
might be varied in a number of ways. 
The principal thing I believe is to 
watch the contest and the contestants 
and give them something new to in- 
spire greater interest whenever they 
need it. 


News—Not Publicity 


The more you succeed in 
making the name of your bank 
well known in your community, 
the more will the financial 
editor look to you for news. 
In other words, you will have 
started an endless chain in ob- 
taining public attention. Then 
it becomes doubly important to 
make news. Be sure that you 
keep active, for in the last essen- 
tial, action is news. Your bank 
floats a new bond issue, you 
join in the organization of a 
new business, or you subscribe 
as an individual to some worthy 
civic project. Do it and tell 
the editor about it. He will be 
glad to get the news and you 
will win the indirect but sure 
return that comes from keep- 
ing your name before the pub- 
lie in favorable light. 

You should not put your 
items before the editor as ‘‘ pub- 
licity.”’ The word has become 
hateful to the men in a news- 
paper office. If it is publicity 

in the proper sense, it is advertising 
and belongs in the paid columns of 
the paper. If it is news you only cast 
suspicion upon the item you offer 
when you eall it ‘‘ publicity.’’—Owen 
Connor, Financial Editor, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


A Contest 


be found in the fact that when the 
contest for bond sales was closed, 
our employes had sold real estate 
bonds in the total of $111,400. 


The prize slogans were: 


‘‘Buy Union Bank of Chicago 
Bonds—The go sign on the road to 
financial independence.’’ ‘‘Union 
Bank of Chicago Bonds—A concrete 
feundation on Security Highway.’’ 


—AMY R. HYDE. 
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When Is A Bank Like A Centipede? 


“The Gilbralter 


National seems to have 


more toes than a centipede and I am appar- 
ently stepping on every dashed one of ’em.”’ 
BILL WILSON 


ILL WILSON had promised the 
president to locate uhnecessary 
items in the bank’s advertising ac- 
count. He started on the job and 
the above is a nearly exact quotation 
of his soliloquy two weeks afterward. 
As a new man in the bank, he had 
been consulting the officers on each 
doubtful item as he came to it and 
the answers to his queries were most- 
ly of two kinds—A, ‘‘I didn’t know 
we were doing that ,’’ or B, ‘‘I know 
all about that and don’t you dare 
disturb it.”’ 

At its very outset, the problem had 
developed two main phases instead 
of one. 

Bill had been prepared for adver- 
tising problems but before even at- 
tempting to solve them, he found 
himself faced with the accounting 
problem of getting expenses, as for- 
eign to advertising as they were to 
bee-keeping, taken out of the bank’s 
advertising account. 


“Everything” Charged To 
Advertising 


Business ecards for the officers, 
books for the library, directories for 
the customers’ room, blotters for the 
check desks, membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce, subscriptions 
to newspapers, and periodicals, trav- 
eling expenses to conventions, cash 
donations to charity,—even uniforms 
for the floormen, were charged to 
‘*Expense advertising,’’ and these 
were only high spots in a welter of 
anomalies. 


‘‘By thunder,’’ thought Bill to 
himself, ‘‘they’ve charged every- 
thing they could think of to adver- 
tising except washing the windows 
and, if that was done on contract 
instead of by salaried porters, I bet 
they’d charge that too.’’ 


‘“We’ve always charged those items 
to advertising,’’ said Mr. Avary, 
the cashier, ‘‘and any that are not 
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By R. E. PORTER 


HIS is the second of a 

series of articles tell- 
ing of the experiences of 
a business man trying to 
learn the banking game. 
The next installment will 
appear in the April issue. 


eliminated will have to continue as 
advertising charges. Anything else 
would throw our comparative figures, 
for this year and last, all out of 
kilter. And, besides, Mr. Wilson, I 
can’t see why you should show sav- 
ings on one account by simply in- 
creasing accounts with which you 
have nothing whatsoever to do.”’ 
The formal note in this last sen- 
tence was not lost on Bill Wilson, but 
something had to be said. So he put 
on his best smile and tried this: 


‘But, Mr. Avary, I’ve nothing 
whatsoever to do with the policies 
under which these non-advertising 
expenditures are authorized. Most 
of them are plainly necessary. Even 
I ean see that. Many of them are 
simply indispensable. But why eall 
them advertising? I know you have 
to have business cards, but who am 
I to recommend ’em for you?”’ 


‘*All I ean say is that this bank 
has always done things carefully and 
accurately. I see no reason to change 
its present method.’’ 


Rumors Start To Bill’s Discomfort 


This settled the question—almost 
but not quite. Miss Fritterly, the 
cashier’s secretary, somehow spread 
the rumor through the bank that its 
new advertising manager wanted to 
deprive its officers of their business 
eards unless they paid for them out 
of their own pockets. 


Obviously, this didn’t help an 


‘‘We’ll take up this report of yours at Thursday’s meeting of officers, Mr. Wilson,” 


said the president. 


“Going to throw me to the lions as young as I am?” smiled Bill. But there was 


no answering smile from the Big Boss. 
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awful lot when Bill had to speak to 
some of the officers in question about 
advertising items which he found 
they had authorized and which he 
thought might possibly be elim- 
inated. 

Certain printed matter for dis- 
tribution in a certain way had al- 
ways been prepared by Jeffman & 
Co., printers, whose account Mr. 
Hagedorn, assistant cashier, had 
brought to the bank. 

Seventeen club and lodge publica- 
tions with circulations whose size was 
unheard of and with rates in aecord- 
ance, were under the wing of Vice 
President Babbitt, the bank’s most 
popular officer. None of them got 
more than $25 a month, but ap- 
parently you couldn’t drop a single 
one without offending all the others 
—and Vice President Babbitt more 
than any of them. 

The Wxrzski, an influential for- 
eign-language organ circulating 
copies in each of 1500 American 
cities, was carrying savings copy be- 
cause Mr. Odle in the savings de- 
partment had once sold a steamship 
ticket to its local representative. He 
(meaning either gentleman) saw no 
reason whatever why it (meaning the 
advertising, not the Wxrzski) should 
ever be discontinued. 


Why Bill Stuck To The Job 


And so it went until Bill Wilson 
began to think that a bank would 
probably be just as homelike and 
permanent an abiding place for him 
as for a rubber check. 

And yet, the more he saw of bank- 
ing the more he liked it. As an ad- 
vertising and sales manager for 
mercantile concerns, he had always 
felt the urge to sell and advertise 
something that everybody, old and 
young, wanted every day of every 
season—and here it was. 

Bank service as a commodity never 
entered into his mind. He was going 
to sell money, he told himself. Big 
money to the little fellow, who 
could create it out of steady saving— 
‘safe money to the big fellow, who 
wanted to borrow it, or invest it, 
or trustee it, or lock up what stands 
for it—wise money and wise counsel 
regarding it, to every shape and form 
of man or woman. 

So he tackled this job with all his 
might and main, kept his temper, 
worked his sense of proportion over- 
time and finally presented a detailed 
recommendation to Mr. Moderwell, 
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president of the Gibraltar National, 
which, if approved, would cut from 
its advertising expense a total of 
$28,630. Nearly $10,000 of this 
would still be spent, though not 
charged to advertising, but the bal- 
ance, in Bill’s opinion, would be clear 
saving for the bank. 

Mr. Moderwell read the report, 
scratched his forehead just above the 


WORDS 


Cashier— 


““Words—words—words 

I haven’t time to read 

They bother me 

I’m busy with notes and 
statements 

I’m behind in my report to 
directors 

Words are a nuisance 

Take them away.” 


Assistant Cashier— 

“T know, Sir 

I know you are busy 

You are late with reports 

And behind in routine 

And words are a nuisance 

But here are ideas 

One saved $283 for a trust 
company 

Another prevented over- 
drafts 

Here’s one that brought a 
million 

In new deposits to a 
medium-sized bank 

And here’s one that shows 
a way 

To make a director’s state- 
ment 

That directors like 

Here are ideas”’ 


Cashier — 
“Where did you get them? 
That is what I need 
Give me the ideas 
Are there more?”’ 


Assistant Cashier — 

“Here they are in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY 

And there are dozens more 
than I mentioned 

They include all banking 
subjects 

And they are not words 

They stand out on the 
page 

So that you get the ideas 
at first glance 

Don’t read the words, Sir 

Just pick up the ideas.” 


right eyebrow, which was a habit he 
had, and said, ‘‘ Er—ah, Mr. Wilson, 
have you talked this over with the— 
ah—officers ?’’ 

‘*Every line of it, sir,’’ said Bill, 
‘‘and I’m bound to tell you that 
they, or at least one of them, dis- 
agrees with me on each individual 
item in that report.’’ 

Mr. Moderwell’s manner changed 
instantly. Great national banks are 
seldom headed by _ small-calibered 
men and the Gibraltar was no excep- 
tion to the rule. For all Mr. Moder- 
well’s velvet-gloved handling of ex- 
ecutive problems, the mailed fist of 
force and decision sometimes showed 
itself, and this was one of the times. 


Bill To Be Thrown To The Lions 


‘We'll take up this report of 
yours at Thursday’s meeting of of- 
ficers, Mr. Wilson,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
I’d like you to be present.’”’ 

‘*Going to throw me to the lions 
as young as I am?’’ smiled Bill, but 
there was no answering smile from 
the Big Boss as he closed the inter- 
view with this: 

‘‘No, I’m going to see how well 
you’re likely to fit into this organiza- 
tion.’’ 

The third installment of this in- 
éeresting story will appear in the 
April issue. 


Officers Teach Employes 


The employes of the Lafayette 
South Side Bank & Trust Co. of St. 
Louis have a club for the purpose of 
carrying on educational and social 
activities. One of their plans is to 
have periodical meetings at which 
the officers address the club on cer- 
tain phases of the banking work. 
For example, at a recent meeting, 
the bank’s counsel and its trust of- 
ficer explained the functions of 
modern trust service. Naturally, 
employes will hereafter be better 
able to answer questions and make 
suggestions regarding trusts. 


The ideal life is in our blood and 
never will be still. Sad will be the 
day for any man when he becomes 
contented with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds he is doing, 
—where there is not forever beating 
at the doors of his soul some great 
desire to do something larger, which 
he knows that he was meant and 
made to do.—Phillips Brooks. 
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A Proposal 


Bank Credit Insurance 


The benefit of dividing risks. 


How banks differ 


from mercantile concerns in credit granting. 
How such insurance might be arranged for. 


By C. L. JAMISON 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Wisconsin 


REDIT insurance substitutes a 
certain item of expense for an 
uncertain one. Credit insurance, 
therefore, would help increase profits. 
In the case of mereantile credits, 
it is possible to diversify risks and 
mereantile houses can insure them- 
selves against embarrassing losses by 
setting aside reserves from earnings 
charged against administrative ex- 
pense, and selling prices can be in- 
creased by that amount. 

The ease of a bank is somewhat dif- 
ferent, however. Bank accounting 
does not provide for reserves to cover 
bad loans. Indeed, a bank operates 
on such a narrow margin that an 
adequate reserve of this sort would 
be difficult to arrange for. That is 
why it seems that there is a place for 
eredit insurance for banks. 

In making bank loans, agency 
ratings are of comparatively little 
value in the selection of risks. It is 
not because agency ratings are un- 
reliable. The service of the agencies 
is invaluable to credit men. It hap- 
pens, however, that many concerns 
that turn out to be good risks are 
‘‘off-rated’’ by the agencies. 


Bank Credit Has Own Problems 

Again, many concerns whose rat- 
ings are high, prove to be doubtful 
risks. As a measure of insurability, 
the agency rating could not be re- 
garded as an infallible guide. 

The normally-accepted loss which 
is excluded in mereantile insurance 
coverage, is not so clearly defined in 
bank eredits. Therefore, it would 
not seem reasonable for a bank to be 
denied full insurance coverage on all 
its losses, inasmuch as a bank does 
not purposely expand its business 
where risks are uncertain. 

A possible objection to turning bad 
accounts over to insurance companies 
for collection is the loss of good will 
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by the bank. Banks presumably are 
as efficient collectors as any class of 
creditors and it is a question whether 
they should be required to turn their 
collections over to an insurance com- 
pany in order to establish the fact 
that the money cannot be collected. 


How Details May Be Developed 


Now, how might the details of 
bank eredit insurance be worked out ? 

Co-insurance has been found to be 
desirable in many branches of risk 
taking and it might reasonably be 
applied to insurance of bank eredits. 
There could be no objection to a 
bank’s earrying from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent of the risk. Indeed, from 
the point of view of the insurance 
eompany, such a participation in the 
risk is necessary to induce a bank to 
use extreme care in making loans. 

A type of policy contract some- 

what different than that designed for 
mercantile concerns would be needed 
to make eredit insurance 
applicable to banks. 
However, some insur- 
ance carriers now have a 
type of policy that has 
many features that are 
adaptable to a bank’s 
needs. 

Under this policy, cov- 
erage may be had on 
specific accounts, the 
eredit of each of which 
is investigated by the 
earrier and each is in- 
sured separately on its 
merits. A policy con- 
tract is issued which 
stipulates the conditions 
under which specific ac- 
counts may be insured. 

A certificate of insurance is issued 
in conjunction with the policy for 
each account that is covered. 

Such a policy would cover a bank’s 


credits with a little modification. 
The contract itself would outline the_ 
conditions, and the insurance cer- 
tificates would cover the specific 
loans. Application for individual 
certificates would contain a brief 
summary of the credit information 
in the possession of the bank. The 
insurance company with this in- 
formation as a basis would make a 
supplementary confidential investi- 
gation. If the loan is regarded by 
the insurance company as measuring 
up to its standard, a certificate would 
be issued covering that loan. 

So far, the procedure’ would paral- 
lel that of the mercantile policy. 


How To Fix Rates 


The determination of the hazard 
for the purpose of fixing the rate, in 
fairness to the insurer and the in- 
sured, would have to be based on a 
more scientific computation than the 
rating of a standard mercantile 

agency. A system of rat- 
ing like that employed in 
fire insurance may be 
devised. 

A standard risk could 
be used as the base and 
a basic rate assigned to 
it. This rate could be 
adjusted up or down ae- 
cording to the good or 
bad qualities of the 
debtor. The credits and 
penalties could be sched- 
uled as in fire insurance. 

By such a method, a 
rate for each risk could 
be promulgated that 
would be more accurate 
than any rating system 
based upon mercantile 

agency credit ratings. 

The principle of diversification of 
risks would justify a bank in self- 
insuring its small loans. 
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What | Would Do — 


1 If I were president of 

* a bank, I would insist 
that employes instruct cus- 
tomers on the matter of bal- 
anees. I would have fre- 
quent talks with employes in 
group meetings, to allow 
them to exchange their ex- 
periences and to urge them 
to take every opportunity to 
call their customer’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it is to 
his advantage to have a bal- 
ance of at least $100. Eduea- 
tional work would have a 
better effect on customers 
than the arbitrary placing 
of a service charge.—E. M. J. 


wy) If I were a cashier in 
* a small town, I would 
encourage boys to work in spare time 
by conducting an employment bu- 
reau, especially during vacation. I 
would advertise that I would under- 
take to supply boys to do odd jobs 
and regular work. Then I would get 
a list of boys and make a file of all in- 
formation as to how to reach them as 
well as some confidential information 
as to my belief in their ability to do 
certain work. I would have as the 
only cost to the boys for this employ- 
ment service, a rule that a portion of 
their earnings must be deposited in 
a savings account. I would get these 
boys together occasionally and give 
them talks on the value of working 
and the value of saving—H. Z. Z. 


3 If I were a trust officer, I would 

* make it a point to arrange for 
personal calls at the homes of lawyers 
in my vicinity and in the course of 
a friendly conversation, would tell 
something of my services for han- 
dling estate accounts. The idea 
would be to get lawyers in the habit 
of sending estate accounts to my 
bank.—R. H. K. 


4 If I were a vice president, I 

* would take every opportunity 
to make talks to women’s organiza- 
tions in order that I might explain 
the principles of banking to them in 
a way that they would appreciate. 
The purpose of these talks would be 
to encourage women to carry larger 
balances and to use their accounts in 
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BATCH of ideas that may 
never have been tried. 
Often it is easier to determine 
what you would do if you were 
in somebody else’s shoes than it 
is to figure out your own work. 


q In order that our readers may 
benefit from suggestions that 
come from fresh minds, we will 
publish here brief ideas that 
may be of real value to the 
heads of departments. 


q Contributions invited. 





a more businesslike way. Of course 
these talks would have to be very 
tactfully planned. Through some of 
my closest women friends, I would 
get these invitations to come to me 
without my own solicitation.—K. L. 


5 If I were manager of a safe de- 

* posit vault, I would arrange 
with insurance agents, to give me a 
list of customers who have just re- 
ceived policies. These I would solicit 
by form letter.—H. J. K. 


6 If I were publicity manager, I 

* would arrange with the local 
papers to supply copy for a column 
each week, in which special instruc- 
tions in banking and financial mat- 
ters would be given. I would write 
all of this entirely from the stand- 
point of the customer. I would use 
stories and illustrations that were 
real and would apply them to local 
affairs.—R. G. B. 


7 If I were credit manager, I 

* would arrange to have a sug- 
gestion something like the following 
on the bank’s printed statements. 
**'We publish the details of our finan- 
cial condition in this public state- 
ment, you should be willing to give 
your banker similar details of your 
business. We will hold such state- 
ment confidential.’ This would en- 
courage customers to give state- 
ments.—H. B. M. 


S If I were manager of a 

* safe deposit vault, I 
would systematically cheek 
all real estate transactions 
and solicit new real estate 
buyers for safe deposit box 
rentals mentioning in special 
letters the value of safes for 
storing deeds, abstracts, in- 
surance policies and so on. [ 
would, so far as_ possible, 
write one letter to make it 
apply particularly to a man 
who had purchased his first 
home. Another letter would 
be more applicable to the 
business man whom I knew 
to be simply adding to his 
holdings, and so on.—C.H.L, 


9 If I were chairman of the board 
¢ of directors, I would keep my 
eye on the key men of the commun- 
ity especially those having much to 
do with the bigger business concerns, 
or with organizations having a good 
many members. As the proper oc- 
easion arose, I would try to arrange 
to have these men buy stock in the 
bank and in some cases I would try 
to arrange for them to become diree- 
tors, the object, of course, being to 
widen the clientele of the bank 
through the influence of these key 


men.—J. Y. B. 
10 If I were new business 
° manager, I would make it 
a point to read the news items with a 
view to discovering new organiza- 
tions and the election of new treas- 
urers of old organizations in order 
that these treasurers might be solic- 
ited for their organization accounts. 
I would make it a point to interest 
myself in the work done by these 
public societies and in that way keep 
in the good graces of members.— 


J. L. D. 
11 If I were in charge of our 
' bank’s windows, I would 
exhibit articles from foreign coun- 
tries. My idea would be to interest 
and please citizens of foreign birth 
and at the same time to interest and 
educate others. I have observed that 
even a foreign newspaper attracts a 
crowd.—M. L. 
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HAT we consider one 

of our best pieces of 
advertising to produce new 
accounts and build up pres- 
ent ones at a cost that might 
be considered almost nil, is 
the plan to get a photograph 
of children 12 years and un- 
der who have accounts on 
our books. 

The response was far be- 
yond our expectations. Keen 
interest was displayed in the 
plan right from the start. 

We wrote a letter to the 
parents calling attention to the fact 
that the little one had an account 
with us, and advising that we were 
anxious to get its picture. The 
parents were told that if they had 
no picture which could be spared, 
they could go to one of our leading 
photographers and have one taken at 
no expense to them. 

We had previously made arrange- 
ments with a photographer who was 
willing to take a chance on getting 
orders for the pictures after having 
taken the one for our use. 

I am sure any good photographer 
would be only too glad to cooperate 
with banks in this way. A check-up 
shows that in 75 per cent of the 
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Photography Increases 


By MISS MATHILDE WOLTJEN 


Manager Women’s Department, Security National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


— BOOK is kept in a prom- 
inent place in the bank and 
it is easy to imagine the interest 
taken by parents of these child- 


ren. The accounts of both par- 
ents and children have grown 
much faster since this book 
was started. 





eases, photographs were ordered by 
the parents and the photographer 
profited. 


How the Pictures Were Secured 


In some eases, kodak pictures were 
sent us, and these were trimmed and 
mounted so as to be as near like the 
others as possible. We had a loose- 
leaf book made especially for the 
photographs, similar to those used 
by photographers, and arranged the 
pictures therein in alphabetical order. 

On the bottom of each picture, we 
printed the name of the child and 
the age. This book becomes a per- 
manent record of our bank and pic- 
tures are added to it from time to 





Deposits 





time. As new accounts are 
opened, a request for a pho- 
tograph of the child is made 
and this little touch of per- 
sonal interest cements the 
friendship of the new cus- 
tomer. 


To “Play Up” Local 
Industry 


The Girard Letter, a house 
organ published by the 
Girard Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia has a feature which 
has brought a great deal of attention 
and much favorable publicity for 
the bank. This feature is known 
as ‘‘Industrial Philadelphia,’’ and 
in each issue, some industry is com- 
pletely described and some more or 
less unknown but fascinating facts 
regarding the industry are given. 

In a recent issue for example, the 
Curtis publications were discussed 
and an actual reproduction of the 
first issue of the Public Ledger dated 
March 25, 1836 was enclosed with 
the Girard Letter. This is an idea 
that might be adopted with varia- 
tions by other house organs. The 
average resident knows only a little 
about the local industries. 
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By G. S. PITTS 


Assistant Receiver, The Bank of Paullina 
Paullina, Iowa 


of the 


A® an illustration 

amount of waste in selling liter- 
ature, I have just had an experience 
as assistant receiver for a closed bank 
which should be of interest and value. 


large 


The Bank of Paullina has been 
closed for a year and during the 
thirteenth month after its closing, I 
received as assistant receiver 71 let- 
ters which, of course, cannot possibly 
return any value to the sender. 

. The classification which I give here 
shows what type of houses are losing 
money by not keeping their lists up 
to date by checking them with the 


semi-annual issue of THE BANK 
ERS DrREcTORY. These commun- 
ications for the 13 months are as 
follows: 


Useless communications from banks. 
Des Moines, small collection item 





Stop That Postage Loss 


Thousands of letters mailed to closed banks. 


Thousands more to deceased officials. 


Tens of thousands to uninterested prospects. 


Minneapolis, business review 

New York, business review 

Omaha, small collection item 
Featuring bonds and investments 

Waterloo, 1 letter 

Chieago large bank, 1 letter 

Chicago another large one, 2 letters 

Chicago and yet one other, 4 letters. 
bond and _ invest- 


mail from 


ment houses 


Needless 


Minneapolis 6, all same firm 
Burlington 1 letter 
Des Moines 2 different firms 
Cincinnati 1 letter 
Chicago 4, all same firm 
Chicago 3, different firms 
New York 4, different firms 
Wasted mail from printing and bank 
supply houses. 
Chicago 2 different firms 
Michigan 2 different firms 
Towa 3 different firms 
South Dakota 1 letter 
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269,000 


Corrections 
Every Six 
Months 


This shows part of 
one page of the Rand 
McNally Bankers Di- 
rectory. It emphasizes 
the many corrections 
made to keep the list 
of bankers and infor- 
mation regarding each 
bank up to date. The 
Blue Book is_ issued 
every six months and 
is the reliable source of 
information for correct- 
ing mailing lists of 
banks and bank officials. 
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How to Save Useless Mail 


Ohio 1 letter 

Providence, R. I. 1 letter 

New York 1 letter 

Penn. 2 different firms 

Minn. 2 different firms 

Indiana 1 letter 

Kansas 1 letter 
Miscellaneous mail 

Towa 3 different firms 

Canada 3, same company 

Illinois, Chicago 3, same company 

4, different companies 

Michigan 1 letter 

Colorado 1 letter 

Missouri 1 letter 

Washington, D. C. 1 letter 

New York 4, different firms 

The postage loss is not the only 
waste. There is the expense of the 
circulars, samples and letters, salaries 
to those who prepared them, and the 
loss of business that should have re- 
sulted from the mailing. 


1 Keep your mailing list of 

* banks and bankers up to date 
by checking it every six months 
with the Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory commonly known as 
the Blue Book. 


Send a letter such as was 
* recently used by A. B. Leach 
& Company of Chicago, asking 
prospect to tell you frankly why 
he has not shown an interest in 
what you have been offering him. 
Enclose card which he may return 
and make it easy for him to check 
the reason and to indicate if he is 
not interested at all. 


3 Do not use any mailing list 

* until you are sure it is as 
correct as possible. If the list is 
worth using at all it is worth 
keeping up to date. 
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If It Pays The Wrong Person 


Q. B drew a check on his bank 
payable to P, but by mistake mailed 
the check to another person of the 
same name as P. The latter received 
the check, and, with knowledge that 
he was not the payee, indorsed and 
cashed it. May the bank charge 
B’s account with the check? 

A. No. The indorsement of P's 
name by a person of the same name 
does not constitute a legal 
indorsement. It follows, 
such indorsement did not 
transfer title to the check, 
and the bank has no right 
to debit B’s account. 


On A Note Obtained By 


Duress 








Q. M was informed 


General rules of law that may pre- 
vent serious loss to your institution 


What Defense Has Your Bank? 


In Case of An Incomplete Check 


Q. The owner of a small factory 
signed a check, but before filling in 
the amount, he was called from his 
office and left it on his desk. Dur- 
ing his absence, the check was stolen, 
filled in for $55, and negotiated by 
the thief to a merchant in the neigh- 
borhood. The factory owner dis- 


covered the loss of the check the fol- 
lowing morning, and stopped pay- 


























By LESLIE CHILDS 





ment thereon. The merchant, as 
holder, now threatens suit against 
both the bank and the factory owner. 
Who loses? 


A. The Merchant who cashed the 
check. The bank is in no event liable 
since it was bound to obey the stop 
payment order. The factory owner 
is not liable because the check was 
never delivered to the bank, and for 
this reason was incomplete. 


If It Refuses To Make 
Collection 
Q. A sight draft was 
mailed to a bank for ecol- 
lection. The bank, did 
not want te handle the 
matter, and returned the 
draft. Has the bank in- 
eurred liability ? 
A. Assuming that the 














that his son, a minor, had 
embezzled $500 from his 
employer, and the latter 
threatened the immediate 
arrest of the son unless M 
paid or gave his note for 
the amount. In this situa- 
tion, M gave his note due 
in 30 days to his son’s em- 
ployer and the latter sold 
it to a bank. Three days 
later M, after ascertaining 
the bank had the note, de- 
nied liability thereon on 
the ground that it was ob- 
tained from him by duress. 
Is M’s defense good? 

A. No. By the weight of 
authority, duress is only a 
personal defense, and may 
not be enforced against a 
bona fide holder. There- 
fore assuming the bank 
had no knowledge sur- 
rounding the execution of 
the note, it acquired a clear 
title as against a plea of 
duress on the part of the 
maker M. 
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from it. 


is made. 










Bad Signature 


Identification 
























SIGNATURE BOOK available to all tellers 
is maintained by the National Bank 
of Commerce of St. Louis. 
As an illustration of the value of such 
a book, a signature record is reproduced 
In each case, the signature at the 
bottom is that handed to the teller. 
name is written legibly just above the 
customer’s signature so that a teller can 
quickly run through the book and identify 
any signature that may be doubtful to him. 
When any customer signs a card in such 

a way that it seems almost impossible to 
recognize the name, a copy of the signature 
A bank that has foreign cus- 
tomers often finds that some of their sig- 
natures combine English and the native 
language. 








The 


bank was not bound by 
custom or contract, it has 
incurred no liability. Its 
act in promptly return- 
ing the draft was proper, 
under the circumstances, 
since it was not bound to 
accept an agency of this 
kind. 

In Paying on a Joint 

Account 

Q. Two sisters opened 
a joint account. Upon the 
death of one the account 
amounted to $12,000. 
Other relatives claim an 
interest in the deceased 
sister’s share. 

A. The question here 
raised has been settled in 
many states. Banks pay- 
ing accounts of this kind 
to survivors are protected. 
The terms of the contract 
of deposit entitles the sur- 
viving sister to the bal- 
ance, and other members 
of her family have no 
claim upon it. 
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You Need The Exercise 


An Honest Alibi 
to Support Your 
Athletic Hobby 


Systematic Exercise—Better Health 
Better Health—Better Work 
Better Work—Less Expense 


Less Expense—More Profits 


By PHYLLIS BARTON 


Of The Los Angeles-First National Trust and Savings Bank 


HAVE always been interested in 

gymnasium work, and I found 
that during a period of about two 
years when I thought I was too busy 
to keep them up, that I began to get 
sluggish, and noticed the difference 
in my health. 

I immediately started classes and 
noticed benefits quickly. I felt so 
much better, that it struck me that 
if I could interest a group of our 
bank girls in this, we could not only 
have a lot of fun, but be benefited 
greatly by it. 

The officials of the bank gave me 
permission to go ahead, and before 
1 knew it, what I started as a social 
‘‘gym’’ class, developed into some- 
thing larger than I could handle, so 
J trained three young ladies to help 
direct the classes that meet daily. 

The girls who 

have taken ad- 
vantage of the 
‘“oym’’ work in 
the classes organ- 
ized in the Los 
Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & 
Savings Bank, 
have found it to 
be one of the most 
important steps 
toward good 
health. 


All of the girls 
have made men- 
tion of the fact 
that they feel 
much better for 
it. It gives them 
““pep’’ and takes 
away the sluggish 
feeling. Some of 
the young ladies 
who were under- 
weight have no- 
ticed a gain, and 


cises. 
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those who were worrying about a few 
extra pounds, found they lost weight. 

Exercising can be overdone, and 
improper exercising can do more 
harm than good, but if done cor- 
rectly, it will serve either to de- 
velop or reduce weight. 


Posture The Important T hing 


The one thing I have tried to im- 
press on the girls is posture. In the 
present age, too many of our younger 
women have adopted the ‘‘flapper 
slouch,’’ and little do they realize 
how unbecoming it is, and how it is 
ruining their health. 

I try to give our girls exercises 
to correct posture, and to remind 
them to sit and stand erect. 

We make exercising a pleasure by 


having a piano player accompany us. 


ae 
‘ + . 


Jf a ‘ A 


yw 


aera day, these bank employes on the roof 
of the bank go through systematic exer- 
This has made them far more useful to 
the bank, for their health and “pep” is uni- 
formly good. 


@ Even a small bank could set aside a few 
minutes for exercise, appointing one as leader. 
A change of costume is not necessary unless 
considerable time is to be used for the class. 


The girls have become quite pro- 
ficient in the use of dumbells. We 
use the small iron dumbells weighing 
two pounds each, and this additional 
weight is more stimulating and gives 
them a change of exercises now and 
then. 

Physical training requires concen- 
tration, and this means they must 
use their heads as well as their bodies, 
They must listen carefully for com- 
mands and to execute these com- 
mands so that the class will work in 
unison, means thinking by each in- 
dividual. It is interesting to note 
the difference between a gymnasium 
class of business women, and one of 
housewives and so-called ‘‘ladies of 
leisure.’’ The business girls execute 
a command almost instantly, whereas 
a command of ‘‘left turn’’ to a class 
of untrained 
thinkers means 
very little, and 
you find you have 
a badly muddled 
and _ confused 
class. 

We work in 
bathing suits and 
tennis. shoes, 
which is more 
comfortable than 
the old-fashioned 
bunglesome gym- 
nasium suit. 

I am sure there 
is no doubt but 
that employes of 
any bank would 
benefit greatly 
from gymnasium 
classes, and _ this 
applies to men as 
well as to women. 
Not much exper- 
ience is required 
to handle a class. 
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The newspaper clipping reproduced above tells the tragic story 


A LOOTED bank that believed it was pro- 
tected—vigilant guards, electric signals, 
the police just outside. Surprised by auto- 
matics shoved in their faces, the tellers 
passed out the money. By a clever ruse, 
the bandits gained their car, but in the 
melee, two citizens were killed. 

Insurance of funds permits you to 
instruct your force not to resist. But 
today, hold-up men shoot first and make 
their escape while terrorism strikes every- 
one numb. No one is safe—employees, 
depositors, by-standers. 

Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures— 
sightly, serviceable, bullet-proof — are 
the highest development of scientific bank 
protection. Glass partitions of colorless 
glass, as clear as the finest plate, stop 
bullets like steel. Bullets will splash 
against the glass without cracking or shat- 


counters concealing layers of bullet-proof 
steel, and gun ports complete the pro- 
tection to employees. Gun ports enable 
persons within the cage to open fire on 
bandits without risk to themselves. 


More than 420 banks throughout the 
country are so protected. Not one has 
lost.a dollar through hold-up since this 
installation. The morale of their em- 
ployees is better, the confidence of their 
depositors is greater, and many of these 
banks have found their business much 
increased. There is no interference with 
the transaction of business. Conversation 
between depositors and employees can be 
carried on with freedom and dispatch. 

Safety Installations are designed for 
both old and new banks. There is also 
equipment for industrial purposes, such 
as payroll rooms. For details, write di- 
rect or to our nearest distributor. 


tering it. Bullet-proof wickets, deal trays, 


Distributed by 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St.Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire and Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

T. F. McGann Sons Co., 114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bank Service & Equipment Co., 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 
Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Box 41, Abilene, Texas 


WE CAN MAKE YOUR BANK BANDIT-PROOF 


Tue SAFETY CORPORATION, c4DENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





(et Your Money Back 


Possible Tax Refunds 


If $2,000 exemption has not been taken 
for four years on U. S. income tax 


By M. P. SNOW 


Of M. P. Snow & Co., Public Accountants 
and Taz Consultants, Chicago 


ANY banks have discovered 

that they have overpaid income 
taxes in connection with subsidiary 
safe deposit companies. These banks 
somehow have the impression that 
the two corporations, the bank and 
the vault company, are entitled to 
only one credit of $2,000 between 
them. 

So far as I am able to determine, 
there is no part of the law and no 
part of the tax regulations which 
bear this out. Neither are there any 
decisions holding this to be true. 

For tax purposes, the fact that all 
the stock is owned by officers of the 
bank makes no difference in the 
$2,000 credit if the bank and the 
safety deposit company file separate 
returns. Of course, if they ‘‘buneh”’ 
their income on one return, only the 
one exemption or eredit of $2,000 is 
deductible. 

The credit is permitted only to 
those corporations whose net income 
is $25,000 or less. The law further 
provides that if the net income is 
more than $25,000, the tax shall not 
exceed the tax which would be pay- 
able if the $2,000 credit were al- 
lowed, plus the amount of the net 
income in excess of $25,000. To 
those banks whose safety deposit cor- 
porations have filed returns separate 
from the bank’s in past years and 
have failed, even though entitled to 
it, to take the $2,000 credit, it is my 
advice that claims for refund be filed 
for years not outlawed. 

The amount saved by the $2,000 
credit in any one year is small. But, 
over a period of years, it is consider- 
able. Consider the case of a Western 
bank which failed to take this deduc- 
tion from 1923 to 1926, inclusive. 
The year 1923 will be outlawed 
March 15, 1928. If claims were 
filed covering all years and refund 
were made in March 1928, they 
would be as shown in the table. In- 
terest, figured at six per cent a year 
to March, 1928, would be over $150, 
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YEAR 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


RATE 
12%% 
13% 

138%% 
138%% 


CREDIT 
$2,000 
$2,000 
$2,000 


REFUND 


$250 
$260 
$270 
$270 


Possible refund on four years’ taxes 


If you have not taken $2,000 credit on 
subsidiary corporations you may get some 
substantial refunds from the government 


making a total refund of about 
$1,200. It will be seen, therefore, 
that although no large amount is in- 
volved for any one year, the total is 


Points You Should 
Know About 


Income Taxes 


1. Separate corporations 
such as a bank and its safe 
deposit company are each 
entitled to $2,000 credit on 
income tax. 

2. This is permitted only 
in corporations having net 
income of $25,000 or less. 

3. Claims should be made 
on taxes paid if this credit 
was not deducted. 


4. Losses of previous 
years may now be deducted. 


quite worth the trouble of preparing 
refund claims. 
Your chances for refunds back of 


1923 are not necessarily outlawed in 
every case. But, except where special 
conditions exist, this is true. There 
are cases, however, where vears even 
as far back as 1917 are still open. 

Waivers have held the years open 
in some eases. Additional tax as- 
sessments—that is, taxes which the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has levied 
in addition to those scheduled at the 
time the return was filed—have 
cperated to hold the years open in 
other instances, to the extent of the 
amount of the additional tax. 

Banks almost invariably _ lose 
money the first year. Frequently 
they lose money for several years. It 
is interesting to observe, therefore, 
that under the 1924 and 1926 revenue 
acts, a net loss for a prior year may 
be deducted from net income for the 
purpose of determining whether or 
not the $2,000 exemption or credit 
is allowable. The rule was different 
under the 1921 aet. 


Today is your day and mine, the 
only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What our part 
may signify in the great whole we 
may not understand; but we are 
here to play it, and now it is our 
time. This we know; it is a part of 
action, not of whining. It is a 
part of love, not cynicism. It is for 
us to express love in terms of human 
helpfulness—David Starr Jordan. 
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By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Window Decorator for The State Bank of Chicago 


HOSE who promised -themselves 

at the start of 1928 to save more 
regularly and more consistently, are 
about to see the opening of the bud, 
figuratively speaking, of the flower 
planted at the time their New Year’s 
resolutions were made. This flower 
if properly eared for, will yield 
worth-while returns. 

Taking this idea as a motif for an 
April window, we find that the fol- 








SPRING 
CALENDAR 
KASTER 


A Display Typifying Spring 


In order to obtain a spring-like 
effect, it will be well to secure a sma!] 
supply of artificial flowers and a few 
pressed fern leaves. 

I suggest the following list: About 
25 leaves (stone fern) natural pre- 
served (about $1.25 per dozen) ; and 
one dozen apple blossom sprays of 
finest cloth, 27 inches long (about 





An easy display to make for a window of any size. Three placards and a few artifi- 
cial flowers make a setting for the display of coin banks. 


lowing materials will be needed to 
execute it. Two pieces of plush, one 
of violet or purple and the other 
white to cover the floor and center 
plateau, which might consist of two 
bricks and a board or two from a 
packing box if no other fixture is 
handy. This shelf or plateau should 
be in length just what you estimate 
the center cut-out will be, in order to 
fit your window in nice proportions. 

Two small easels are needed on 
which to place the placards, one at 
each end of the window. Order 
from your local showeard studio a 
long narrow card, in scroll or ribbon 
effect, to place in front of the plateau 
and to rest on the floor of the win- 
dow. Small, metal card holders can 


be bought to hold such ecards secure- 
ly. A number of home savings banks 
can be placed to advantage in the 
Space in front of the centerpiece. 
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75 cents each or $7.50 per dozen). 

These can be used with discretion 
around the centerpiece and will pro- 
vide real atmosphere. A leaf or two 
and a spray attached to each placard 
at the corner nearest to the center- 
piece will complete the color balance 
of your exhibit. 


x 
| 
» 
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Three Simple April Windows 


fe 






Lists of materials and 
suggested layouts with 
complete instructions 








The following copy is suggested 
for the cards: 

Centerpiece—Ask for a Home Sav- 
ings Bank—When Opening Your 
Savings Account. 

Scroll—April 


Showers Bring 


Forth May Flowers. 
Placard—Are You Kerping Your 
New Year’s Resolution—To Save? 
Plaecard—Save Now, 
ber Regularity Counts. 


and Remem- 


Suggestions For A Calendar Window 


There are a number of interesting 
historical dates and two dates of an- 
nual oceurrence in April. Therefore, 
a calendar display is appropriate. 
The objects needed are few, but the 
effect is snappy. 


An enlarged calendar should be 
mounted or drawn on a heavy ecard 
with a border of cheerful color. 
This centerpiece should be placed on 
a low platform. 


Next secure ten cents worth of 
small colored headed map tacks, a 
few yards of baby ribbon (costing 
less than 50 cents; two artificial 
easter lily plants in papier mache 
pots, stem 30 inches high, and ecost- 
ing about $1.50 each; and a few 
yards of draping material in violet, 
purple or white, or a combination of 
those colors. 

Interesting facts regarding the 





sities 
a}! 


The calendar idea is good for any month. The small cards carry individual messages 
regarding dates and their connection with bank service. 
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This simple Easter display is always an attraction, especially to women and children. 


It is especially suited to a savings message. 


dates chosen should be explained on 
cards, and these connected with the 
corresponding date on the calendar 
by a length of baby ribbon—attached 
at both ends with map tacks. Care 
should be taken to see that an inter- 
esting dispersement of colors, is made 
when arranging the baby ribbon 
pieces. 

I suggest the following dates as 
worthy of being used, but no doubt 
you will have others to add. It will 
be both interesting and profitable, 
you will find, to take the time to do 
some research work in getting up 
such a calendar. 

April 1. April Fool’s Day. 

April 3. Birthday of Washington 
Irving. 

April 8. Easter Sunday—The 
greatest word in any language is 
faith. Happy is he who has faith in 
the rewards of thrift. 

April 13. Birthday of Thomas 
Jefferson. Born 1743—He wrote 
“Save, and teach all you are inter- 
ested in to save.’’ 

April 18. Paul Revere’s midnight 
ride from Charleston to Lexington, 
1775. 

April 22. Shakespeare's birth- 
day. Born 1564. 

April 30. Washington inaug- 
urated president, 1789. He said: 
‘*Economy makes happy homes and 
sound nations. Instill it deep.”’ 


A Typical Easter Window 


Among the popular symbols used 
for Easter, are the rabbit, chick, egg 
(colored), dove and easter lily. 
Plaster cast rabbits can be secured, 
_ 8 inches by 9% inches for about $2. 
These are finished in ivory or can be 
had, if specified, in snow white. 

Chicks made of realistic materials 
ean be bought in almost any depart- 
ment store for a few cents. Easter 
eggs of gay colors can always be se- 
cured. 
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List of Materials 
One plaster cast rabbit. 
An artistic basket and colored eggs 
to fill it. 
Five baby chicks of fluffy yellow. 
White and violet sateen or rayon. 


A showeard lettered in Easter 
colors and mounted on a piece of 


SENTENCE IDEAS 
0 


N 
Window Displays 
By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 


Simplicity is half of design. 
*x* * * * 


A colorful cutout attracting 
the eye is a_ persistent, 
forcible reminder to act. 

* kK * * 


A “good” display must be 
planned with foresight. 


* * * * 


Window display advertising 
forces attention more than 
any other medium. 

* * kK * 


Window display advertising 
creates the impulse to act 
at the time and place where 
you want action. 

*x* kK Kk * 


Your display windows are 
working after the bank is 
closed. 


* * * * 


Don’t allow your window 
lighting fixtures to be seen 
from the street. 

*x* kK kK * 


A window display success- 


fully created can be a cre- 
ator of friends. 


wallboard painted 
color. 

The showeard can be held about 
an inch from the wallboard by corks 
set just inside the edge line here and 
there. This gives a relief effect, add- 
ing to the completeness of the ar- 
rangement. 

As interesting copy for the pla- 
eard the following is suggested : 


in contrasting 


Easter Remembrance 
Faith is the foundation of all religion, of 
business, of government. We would be lost 
without faith. Happy, too, is he who has 
faith in the rewards of thrift. 
The third illustration shows an ar- 
rangement to be secured with such 
material as described. The success 
of this type of display rests solely 
with the arrangement. Care must 
be taken to secure nice spacing of 
your subjects. You will notice the 
deliberate effort, in this instance, to 
keep items off center. 


How To Thaw Frozen Assets 


Most of our present ills in bank- 
ing are due to bad loans made pre- 
vious to 1920, when values were in- 
flated. Many of the loans were 
frozen the day they were made. They 
became more solidly frozen with 
each maturity. There were no thaw- 
ing spells, not even mild ones. 

Every bank has had some frozen 
assets during the past seven years. 
The surviving banks have eliminated 
this undesirable class of paper 
through earnings on good paper, 
through assessments on the bank’s 
eapital stock or both.—John W. 
Black, former director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Suecess or failure in business is 
caused more by mental attitude even 
than by mental capacities—Walter 
Dill Seott. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise 


is to the body. As by the one, health is 
preserved, strengthened and invigorated: 
by the other, virtue (which is the health 
of the mind) is kept alive, cherished and 
confirmed.—A ddison. 


How To Save Your Licker 


A North Dakota bank examiner car- 
ries a small bottle of glycerine with him 
and instead of licking his fingers when 
sorting checks or other papers that he 
wishes to handle rapidly, he places some 
of the glycerine on his fingers. It is 
necessary to apply this only a few times 
during the day. 
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Irs superlative speed alone will win prefer- 
ence for it in every modern office. But in 
this new Todd machine there are many more 
superiorities — a fine balance and conve- 
nient, untiring leverage; easy visibility with 
quickly read indicators and dial; a simple 
adaptability to a variety of business needs 















































































THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1137 University Ave., Rechester, N. Y. 

Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 









Name 








Address 











Business 








New speed! New ease of operation! 
New adaptability! Unmatched VALUE! 
The new 7 


CENTURY 
PROTECTOGRAPH 

















TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


—and a value that is unprecedented in a 
moderately priced check writer! 

You can best judge this new machine by 
a demonstration. See for yourself how much 
faster and easier it operates. How it can be 
quickly adapted to amount-write prac- 
tically any document. How much more ac- 
curately and perfectly it imprints. What 
a fine-looking and splendidly made machine 
it is. The Todd office in your city will send 
a representative. Or mail us the coupon. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks: 


Features of the new Century 
Protectograph 


1. Finely balanced working parts give re- 
markable speed and ease of operation. 
Handle can be operated with one finger. 

2. Greater visibility—indicators can be set 
with amazing speed and accuracy. 

3. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded 
two-color imprint. 

4. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can be 
made to read “Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” 
or can be replaced by individual name o 
indemnity number. : 

5. Easily adapted to take checks of all de- 
scription—single, voucher, in sheets, small 
payroll and dividend. Can be used for 
certifying, receipts, stock certificates, par- 
tial payment forms, price tags, refund slips, 
drafts, all negotiable instruments—practi- 
cally any business or personal document 
that must be amount-written. 

6. The payee line can be crimped, if desired. 

7. Built throughout of special metals, with all 
working parts hardened and ground. Has 
superior inking facilities. 

8. Unusually attractive in appearance, fin- 
ished in nickel and two colors of enamel. 

9. Three models: Seven bank, eight bank, and 
nine bank. 

10. Embodies all Todd superiorities developed 
through twenty-nine years of experience, 
but is surprisingly low-priced. 









ractical Stop-Loss Plan 


To Protect Corporation Loans 


iy your own experience, the sudden 
death of the brains of a business 
in which you interested has 
shown you the loss and confusion 
which usually follows. In nine eases 
out of ten, these losses are entirely 
unnecessary. 

Had the men concerned in these 
enterprises taken as much pains to 
have their attorneys plan for the 
contingeney of a death as they did 
1c see that the articles of incorpora- 
tion were properly drawn, no con- 
fusion need have arisen. 

Had the combined agencies of 
business life insurance and a trust 
company been employed before the 
death, the business could have con- 
tinued prosperously in the hands of 
the surviving managers. The estate 
of the deceased could have been out 
of the business with cash for its stock 
or interest. The creditors and your 
bank would have no financial prob- 
lems to work out. 


were 


Credit is the Vehicle of Business— 
Not a Privilege 


Why on earth a bank or a busi- 
ness should extend eredit to a man 
or an institution whose affairs are in 
such order that a death would ruin 
the business is a question that is too 
often asked after the damage has 
been done. 

In the ease of a close corporation, 
the estate has no recourse but to ac- 
cept the stock interest it receives and 
either stay in the corporation or sell 
out. 

The big danger comes to the sur- 
viving managers when the stock is 
either voted to their disadvantage, 
or is sold to a rival company or an 
individual unfriendly to them. The 
danger to the estate is that the sur- 
vivors may be powerful enough to 
force a disadvantageous sale or force 
the estate to hold the stock and be 
satisfied with the dividends or the 
lack of dividends, whichever they 
get. ; 

The problem, 


solution of this 
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By HENRY BECKWITH 


Life Insurance, Cleveland 


Life Insurance + Trust Company 


Keeps a Business Alive 


When The Manager Dies 


Parker Cotton Mills 
Company Saved 


HALF MILLION LIFE 
INSURANCE MONEY A 
GREAT BOON. 


Company Was Trying To Reorga- 
nize As Only Way Out 
of Difficulties. 


Employs Several Thousand 
Operatives. 


With the payment of $500,000 Life 
Insurance money into the treasury of 
the Parker Cotton Mills Company, on 
account of the death of Lewis W. 
Parker, the financial equilibrium of the 
company has been restored and it will 
shortly resume business on a sound 
basis. The company operates a num- 
ber of cotton mills in South Carolina 
-and was in process of nization at 
the time of Mr. Parker's death. 

Of the $844,000 insurance caried by 
a — was in oe 
in , only four years , alf 
Million of insurance was pa by the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company on Mr. 
Parker's life for the benefit of the cor- 
poration. The foresight of the di- 
rectors in provi this financial 
“shock absorber” has proven to be the 
wisest and most profitable. 


when a manager of a business 


j 
Examples of what happens | 
dies. Two of the clippings | 


show a business saved by in- 
surance. The other shows 
what happens to the business 
when there is no insurance. 


eminently satisfactory and fair to 
all concerned, is to provide that at 
the death of a stockholder interested 
in the active management, his stock 
is distributed to the other active 
stockholders pro rata, while the in- 
surance proceeds are used to pay the 
estate. 


Cash for the Estate 


The survivors get the business. 
The estate gets cash. What could 
be fairer? 

In the case of a one-man concern, 
the death of the proprietor leaves 
only the physical assets to be sold, 
usually for junk. As the most im- 


j Possible to conform to the needs of.a! General Mo ors. 


To Settle An Estate 
FOR SALES Wiig tanics Won” The busises 
ones oe 0 ya a B OEE © Ge 6 quel le @ 


It is suitable ror machine manufacturing, for development work 
_ toachines, or as the repair shop for en iodustry. 


$1,989,000 Insurance. 
Carried on Mastbaum 


” 


which brought bis total insurance 
to $1,989,000. Accumulated divi- 
dends totaled $18,000. 

Lh AD OMmpan 


paymen a 
been made on the bulk of the in- 
surance, and the third would have 
been due this month. 


_—s re oe 


s must be sold te divide the enate. 


FIDELITY ORION TRUST COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATOR 
Newark, New Jersey 


(From NY Herald-Tribune, Oct. 21, 1926) 


portant attribute of a business is 
profit and as the brains of the owner 
make the profit, it stands to reason 
that the most important asset in a 
proprietorship is usually the owner. 
Why the equipment and physical 
assets should be insured, and not the 
manager is hard to understand. If 
a business can’t afford to insure all 
its assets, physical or human, its 
owner had better sell out, put his 
money into municipal bonds and go 
to work for somebody that can. 
Bankers handling accounts of this 
sort are more likely to insist that in- 
surance be carried. They should go 


one step farther. They should in- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Safe Progress Assured 
by KARDEX CONTROL 
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Te. PROGRESS SAFELY the vital records of your bank must 
be controlled. Kardex Visible Record Equipment provides 
and controls the facts necessary for planning and executive 
decisions involving the progress of your bank. 

Yet Kardex is but one of a long line of modern business 
machines and equipments speeding the safe progress of 
American business and backed by the single responsibility 
and world-wide service of Remington Rand. 

One hundred and ten trained research engineers, fifteen 
thousand skilled workers in twenty-eight modern factories, 
four thousand sales representatives, are back of every responsi- 
bility each Remington Rand Man assumes. Remington Rand 
service is available in your city, as near as your telephone. 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New 
York City. 


lemington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


REMINGTON - KARDEX - RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON: POWERS - KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER - LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Service Charge Benefits 


Seven to Banks <—\ Seven to Customers 


66’. HOSE who dance must pay the 

fiddler’’; those who buy must 
pay the price. In the business world 
there are few gratis transactions. 
A right-thinking business man ex- 
pects to pay for what he receives, 
and he wants to fulfill his obligation 
by paying a fair price. 

For that reason, the service charge 
as applied to banking, should appeal 
to every business man of sound 
judgment as a fair policy. 

The net profit of one department 
of a bank should not be expected to 
cover a loss in another department. 
Each department should be a sep- 
arate and complete self-supporting 
division of a successful entirety. 


Every Account Self-Supporting 

Neither should the profit on the 
accounts of large customers be ex- 
pected to make up for the loss on 
the accounts of smaller depositors. 
Every account should be self-sup- 
porting, just as every able-bodied 
man should earn his own living in- 
stead of depending upon a more 
well-to-do person to support him. 


To my mind, the paramount’ fea- 
ture about the service charge policy 
is the result to the bank. 


Benefits to Banks 


1. More profits available for 
building and equipment 


2. Better officers 


3. A better class of cus- 
tomers 


4. Losing accounts elimi- 
nated 


5. Losing departments 
made profitable 


6. No loss on returned 
checks 


7. Profits on collection 
service 


Lois A. White wrote this article for 
the annual essay contest for all mem- 
bers of the American Institute of 
Banking in Washington. The prizes 
are offered by the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association. Lois won a prize. 
The prize was not the basket of flow- 
ers with which you see her posing. 
This picture was made during the an- 
nual flower show held by her bank, 
The Federal-American. She is secre- 
tary to the president. 


22 4 84 


To a bank exercising the policy in 
various departments, the results are 
manifold. The bank prospers be- 
cause its clients are paying for serv- 
ice rendered them. The bank can 
therefore, probably afford a finer 
banking home, better working condi- 
tions for its people, more highly 
trained officers and employes, and 
many other advantages to which any 
thriving, prosperous business is en- 
titled. It is also very likely that the 
bank will gain a better class of clients 
through the exercising of the policy. 


Charts Point The Way 

Many Washington banks in an- 
alyzing checking accounts are using 
certain charts prepared from the 
composite figures of 17 local banks. 
In the assembling of material for 
these charts, it was necessary to se- 
eure such information as the follow- 
ing: The daily average of checking 
deposits for the year; the daily aver- 
age of deposits loaned or imvested ; 
the allocation of expenses to various 
departments ; and other expenses re- 
garded as overhead. 


From these figures the following 
deductions were arrived at: 

1. 80% of checking deposits are 
loaned or invested ; 
6% is the average income on 
loans and investments ; 
5 eents is the approximate cost 
of handling each check; 
Overhead, 1.4% of customer’s 
balance. 

On this basis of analysis, each ac- 
count is charged with its exact loss 
to the bank, the result being either a 
profit of at least one-tenth of one per 
cent per month on every account in 
the form of a direct charge against the 
account, or the maintenance of better 
accounts by customers to remove 
them from the service charge class. 


Collections Are Charged For 

Some local banks have placed 
a charge on all collections made, 
25 cents, some 50 cents per collec- 
tion, and a few at a higher rate. The 
charge should depend upon the cost 
of operation. If the charge is right, 
the result to the bank is a profit on 
all collections made. 

It has been agreed by a number of 
the banks that the fair charge on 
cheeks returned for non-payment is 
50 cents, the result to the bank be- 


Benefits to Customers 


1. A more convenient build- 
ing in which to transact 
business 


2. More efficient officers 
3. More helpful employes 


4. A higher quality of per- 
sonal service 


5. Better business men as 
associate depositors 


6. An incentive to be more 
businesslike 


7. Losses on poor accounts 
not charged to good cus- 
tomers 
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ing either an added income of 50 
eents on every returned check, or a 
lesser number of checks returned be- 
eause of the charge. 


Some banks make what is known 
as a ‘‘deficiency charge’’ on accounts 
of borrowing customers. It is gen- 
erally expected that such customers 
should keep 20 per cent balances 
against their loans. If such balances 
are not maintained, the bank charges 
six per cent (the prevailing interest 
rate) on the difference between the 
balance the customer should carry 
and the balance he actyally main- 
tained. 


Stationery Bills Reduced 


Most banks are now analyzing the 
accounts on which they furnish im- 
printed check books, and are reim- 
bursed for their cost, when accounts 
of the customers to whom they are 
furnished are not profit bearing, the 
result being a smaller stationery bill 
for the bank. 


Does the service charge policy 
make possible an improved service to 
customers? I see a number of ben- 
efits to customers: A finer banking 
home would mean better accommoda- 
tions for customers; more efficient 
officers and employes furnish a high- 
er quality of personal service; the 
customers carrying larger balances 
ean be granted many extra services, 
for they no longer bear the burden 
of the loss on smaller accounts. In 
short, the service to customers is 
improved because the bank is a suc- 
cessful, progressive institution, and 
is in a position to afford those ad- 
vantages to which such a business is 
entitled. 


There is one condition under 
which the results to the bank are not 
satisfactory. This situation arises 
when the banks in a city are not 
cooperating. The service charge 
policy is bound to harm the business 
of one or two banks if other banks 
in the same city do not exercise the 
policy. To accomplish its purpose, 
it must be universal. 


It is well for a man to respect his 
own vocation whatever it is, and to 
think himself bound to uphold it, 
and to claim for it the respect it de- 
serves.—Charles Dickens. 


Show your BanKEeRs MONTHLY to 
a fellow banker. 


Resources 
Half a Billion 
—and More 


Back of these resources 
is a volume of business 
that bespeaks satis- 
faction to customers. 
The size and character 
of the resources indi- 


cate safety of deposits 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
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A Practical Stop-Loss Plan 

(Continued from page 36) 
sist that adequate insurance be ear- 
ried, and that it be trusteed with 
their trust department, so that at the 
death of the owner, the business ean 
be carried on long enough to finish 
any important jobs and then be sold 
“aS a going concern rather than at 
its junk value. 

The banker usually insists that in 
order to maintain credit, a concern 
must keep its stock at the proper 
level. Sufficient reserves must be set 
aside for depreciation of physical 
property. Let the banker go one 
step on and insist that sufficient life 
insurance be carried on the brains of 
this business so that when these 
brains retire from the business, either 





by death or old age, there be suffi- 
cient life insurance to replace this 
human value. 

No better agencies can be em- 
ployed in working out the details of 
arrangements of this kind as well as 
business life insurance and the trust 
department of a trust company. 
Their contribution to the health of 
industry can hardly be estimated. 


Right Policies First 
(Continued from paye 16) 

be high until the assets are ‘‘clean.’’ 
Bank D had but a normal losses his- 
tory during the prior five-year period 
and no extraordinary losses are an- 
ticipated in the future from present 
assets. 

The presidents of both Bank E 





Board of Directors 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM R. ABBOTT 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


WALTER H. ALFORD 
Vice-President and Comptroller 
The Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


RICHARD J. COLLINS 
The Fulton Street Wholesale MarketCo. 


RICHMOND DEAN 
Vice-President, The Pullman Co. 


HOWARD ELTING 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. B. French Co. 


CHARLES K. FOSTER 
Vice-President, American Radiator Co. 


HALE HOLDEN President 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Jr. 


CARL A. JOHNSON President 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 
WALTER J. KOHLER 

President, Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL 
Architect 


ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
President and Editor 
The Chicago Tribune 
GEORGE PICK 
George Pick & Co., Investment Securities 
GEORGE A. RANNEY 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
International Harvester Co. 
GUY A. RICHARDSON 
Vice-President, Chicago Surface Lines 
GEORGE G. THORP 
Vice-President, Illinois Steel Co. 
CHARLES R. WALGREEN 
President, Walgreen Co. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
President, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 
WARREN WRIGHT 
President, Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President, Union Trust Co. 
CHARLES R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Co. 
HARRY A. WHEELER 
President, Union Trust Co. 


Co-operating with an official staff thoroughly experi- 
enced in financial matters, the Board of Directors of 
this Bank is composed of men who contribute a wide 
range of seasoned judgment to the problems upon 
which our customers seek counsel and assistance. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


and Bank F advised that their de- 
posit building policy was one of qual- 
ity checking accounts only and that 
each account should be profitable 
either through service charges or the 
maintenance of balances commen- 
surate with activity. An analysis 
of all of the checking accounts re- 
vealed what is shown in the table. 
Bank F reflected a quality account 
condition; Bank E far from it. As 
a result, Bank F'’s operating profit 
rate on all of its checking account 
funds was 64.7 per cent higher than 
Bank E’s. 


Interest Paid On Time Deposits 

The average rate of income on 
earning assets of Bank G was almost 
identical to that of Bank H, hence 
each could afford to pay about the 
same rate of interest on deposits. 
Bank G paid 3 per cent and Bank 
H, 4 per cent, with the effect on 
profits of the savings department 
shown as No. 4 in the table. 

With an operating profit ratio of 
only 0.6, it is self-evident that Bank 
H could not afford to pay a 4 per 
cent rate, for such a small margin is 
more than offset by losses on loans 
and securities into which these de- 
posit funds are converted. 

Test your bank by these examples. 
You may discover where you need 
improvement. 


Gold In The German 
Reichsbank 
This photograph was taken by 
special permission of the German 
government and shows tons and tons 





of gold stored in the Reichsbank for 
the purpose of stabilizing the Ger- 
man mark. The rule now is that 
only that amount of paper notes may 
be issued that is represented by gold 
in the vaults. 
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Advisory Board W orthwhile 


When we opened our first two branch 
ofices under the authorization of the 
McFadden Act last June, we decided to 
appoint business and professional men 
in the vicinity of the branch offices as 
members of an advisory board for each 
office for several reasons: 

First, to localize the branches and 
give them the aspect of neighborhood 
institutions; also having in mind the 
prospect of new business that might be 
attracted to the branch offices as the re- 
sult of featuring these men in the vicini- 
ties and allying ourselves with them, and 
third to obtain their opinion ,and reac- 


tion regarding proposed new accounts | 


and in the granting of credits. 

While advisory boards in branch of- 
fies have been in vogue in New York 
and many other places for a good many 
years, we were the first to adopt the 


plan in Jersey City, and all of the above | 
desired results have satisfactorily mate- | 


rialized. 


These advisory board members since | 
they have become familiar with the es- 


tablished policy of the bank, have not 
only exhibited the keenest pride and in- 
terest in helping the bank to grow by 
obtaining new business, but it has been 
equally surprising to see their conserva- 
tive attitude with reference to establish- 
ing new lines of credit, and their sug- 
gestions about companies and individuals 
seeking lines, have been decidedly worth- 
while. 

Additionally, their knowledge of real 
estate values in their vicinities has been 
of considerable help to us in determin- 
ing the proper basis for extending loans 
on real estate-—Kelley Graham, Presi- 
dent The First National Bank of Jersey 
City, N. J. 


To Sell Security Service 


A mailing piece consisting of a handy 
investment record was devised and used 
by Arthur M. Wright of the Harvard 
Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Wright says that this printed matter 


cost about $50 a thousand. Three days | 


after mailing, one safe keeping account 
paid for one-half the cost of the total 
mailing. 

The security record sheet is folded in 
such a way that it may be pasted by a 
gummed tab into a heavy folder which 
was sent along with the record sheet. 
The ecard that went with this mailing 
piece read as follows: 

“Our thought in sending you this in- 
vestment record folder is that you may 
have the advantage of an inventory and 
income record of your securities. If 
you will furnish us with a list of your 
securities, we will be glad to set up this 
record on typewritten form—The In- 
vestors’ Service, Harvard Trust Com- 
pany.” 








$947,346 in 


New Savings Accounts 
averaging $935 each! 


... and this Ohio bank also received 
$2,034,078.47 in new Commercial 
Accounts, and more than Four Million 
Dollars of Trust Business in three 
months. 


46% of this business was actually sent to the 
bank by enthusiastic customers, participating 
in a Systematic Selling Campaign. 


These figures do NOT include the normal 
“over-the-counter” business received from 
day to day. 


May we send you—by mail—the name of 


this bank? 


T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 
231 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO 


SSS—_—_—_——eeeoyws 
Your Bank’s Chance to Make a Profit 


AFTER having surveyed dozens of banks both large and small, 

H. N. Stronck, Consultant to Banks and Bankers has consented 
to reveal some of his findings. In an exclusive series of articles in 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY he tells what brings profits and how 
these elements can be maintained. If you want your bank to make 
continuous profits, you need the benefit of the specific suggestions 
based upon Mr. Stronck’s revelations. 


Exclusively in THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
Send your renewal subscription today 





$5 a year Two years for $7.50 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Bond 
Department 


of this bank 


underwrites and distributes 





SECURITY ISSUES 


for 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


CORPORATIONS 
and 


MUNICIPALITIES 


& 


It is fully equipped 


for service in every 
department of 


INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


7 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 








LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O'LEARY 
President Vice-President 
CHICAGO 





The Age-Old Reason 


A prehistoric teller, 
By name Ug Wub Gazoo, 





Was short a hundred stones one 
night, Ame 

And wond’rinyg VA | 
what to do. eS eae 


He called cashier 
Bigchesta, 

To his eage on eliff 
thirteen ; 

They pried around 
the big rock pile, 

To see what could be seen. 


‘*Ah-ha!’’ Bigehesta shouted, 

With all his might and main, 

‘‘The reason for your shortage, Ug, 
Is very, very plain.’ 


**You have your twenty-berry rocks, 

All mixed up with your tens; 

Your working spec’s you’d better 
change, 

Or get a different lens.’’ 


To this poor Ug Wub nodded, 
The while he blushed inside; 

He knew that a stone-ographer 
Had thrown him off his stride. 


L’envoi 
Tellers Neanderthalic 
Were much the same as now; 
Dazzling females in the line, 
Threw them ‘‘out’’—and how! 





ommnnn) 


The Banker’s Dictionary 
Active Vice President—The one who 
doesn’t play golf. 
Bond Department—An inter-frater- 
nity house. 
Charity Advertising—Wearing an 
over-sized Red Cross button. 


Collection Clerk—The treasurer of 
the men’s club. 


Correspondent Customer—The bank- 
ing-by-mail depositor. 

Coupon Booth—A United Cigar 
Store redemption station. 


Modern Banking—aAsh trays in the 
women’s department. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 








Pep Session—A little get together 
over the breakfast food. 

Paying Teller—The one who bets on 
Dempsey. 





Receiving Teller—Vice versa. 
cmndlieenion 

Reporter: And, Mr. Bliffkins, do 

you consider installment houses a 

menace to the community? 

Mr. Bliffkins (grouchily) : 

know. 






I don’t 
Ask the man who owes one. 








0 





The latest thing in spats—an as- 
sistant vice president. 








The modern woman is a marvel. 
She ean drive an automobile for 
years and years and never touch a 
steering wheel. 










0 








Myth 


Once upon a time a prominent 
banker belonged to a Sunday School 
class. At the annual election of class 
officers he wasn’t elected treasurer. 










————() 








Arch Optimist 





The teller who believed the neat 
young thing when she sweetly said, 
‘*You really don’t need to look up 
this fifty dollar check, Mr. Jones. I 
have lots more than that on deposit.” 







Simile—As much privacy as a 
teller at 11:30 on Saturday morning. 









Epitaph 





Underneath this graven stone, 
Lies poor old Teller Ganz; 
He felt the gun on his breast bone, 
But wouldn’t hold up his hands. 
0 
Absent Minded Banker—He took 
his wife to a dance one evening and 
daneed every dance with her. 
—o 



















The Climber 


Sarah: Why did Tillie break her 
engagement to the head teller? 
Alice: Oh, haven’t you heard? She 

landed a plumber. 
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Only Stockholders As 
Employes 


The First National Bank of New 
Haven, Conn. has an accomplishment to 
report which is not only a mighty valua- 
ble plan for any bank to adopt but is 
possibly a record. One hundred per cent 
of its employes are stockholders in the 
bank. Heyliger Church manager of the 
new business department reports the 
plan to us in a letter as follows: 

“Two years ago, our board decided 
that, instead of giving its employes the 
customary Christmas bonus, to make it 
possible for them to purchase stock in 
the bank. <A_ plan worked out, 
whereby the right to subscribe to stock, 
(which was then selling at $210) was 
given to employes at $165, weekly dedue- 
tions to be made from salaries over a 
period of two years. 

“Meanwhile, regular quarterly div- 
idends of $3 were paid and no interest 


was 
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Advertisement announcing that all 
employes are stockholders—a most effec- 
tive presentation. 


charged on the unpaid balance. On 
December 31, 1927 payments on the 
original holdings were completed, and 
the employes became actual stockholders. 

“Since its inception, the plan has been 
continued for two years succeeding, until 
now the 500 shares, which were issued 
for this purpose, are exhausted. It is 
doubtful whether, due to the difficulties 
in persuading the old stockholders to 
waive their rights on the new stock, the 
plan could again be put into operation, 
especially since the stock-is now selling 
over $310. 

“Publie utilities companies, such as 
the telephone companies, find that em- 
ployes who are stockholders weleome op- 
portunities to give an extra measure of 
service to customers of the company. 
Experience here has shown that in the 


bank, where so many of the duties per- 
formed are in personal contact with their 
customers, our services have been per- 
formed with even greater courtesy and 
accuracy.” 


Big Saving On Little Blotters 


One or two ordinary blotters cost so 
little that they are considered of no 
monetary value. Yet the thousands of 
blotters used by a single bank in the 
course of a month run into real money. 
The National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Missouri, had its attention ealled 
to the cost of blotters by one of its em- 
ployes. 

“The executives here usually use just 
one end of a blotter during a day; and 
before the day is over that end has been 


* 


used to capacity. The blotter is thrown 
away and a new one takes its place, to be 
used in the same manner,” the employe 
said. 

“Now if we would eut our blotters into 
three equal pieces, a single piece would 
last just as long as a whole blotter does 
now. The blotter would be thrown away 
at the end of the day, but that would be 
only a third of the whole blotter. Thus 
“we would make a blotter last three days 
instead of one.” 


The plan was adopted. Search as you 
may, you probably will not find a reg- 
ular-sized blotter in the bank, including 
the desk of the president, John G. Lons- 
dale, who declares that the idea has 
proved to be one of the most practical 
money-saving ideas the bank has adopted 
in some time. . 


*** But it is no ex- 


aggeration to say that 


merely to 


be known 


as a depositor in the 
Chemical National 
Bank tends to give an 
individual or a corpo- 
ration a certain stand- 
ing in the eyes of the 
community. 

(From The World’s Work) 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 
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Hwe tuned 


i isties 


FE W can resist the impulse 
to turn the dial—and see 
how it works. Almost every 
folder delivers its message. 


Banks in 


States 


twenty-three 

using these 
novelty dial folders to show 
people how to save. 


are 


| Molthmmettelauctel amet ti set elehty 
available ith a 


basic appeal. 


each w 


Write for samples, prices. 
and full information. No 
salesman will call. We sell 
and serve by mail only. 
Staples & Staples. In« 

2G, Richmond, Va. 


CLEVELAND 


is the business heart of 
the Fourth Federal Re- 
serve District. You want 
the best in correspondent 
service here. 





The Midland invites your 
consideration of its quali- 
fications and its record. 


MIDLAND 
BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over £28,000,000.00 }\ 
SS SED 

















PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having 
clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 
vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 Oth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bank Service Departments 


Why banks profit so much from departments that 
help individuals with personal problems of finance. 


By MRS. HELEN P. HAMILTON 


Service Director, Montclair Savings Bank, Montclair, N. J. 


7 ‘ROM five years of experience I have 

found two outstanding character- 
of bank customers: First the 
total ignorance of the average individual 
and family of the simplest business 
transactions and the smallest financial 
problems; second, the utter lack, in the 
average individual and family, of a plan 
or program for the management of earn- 
ings. 

Today life insurance goes hand in 
hand with savings to help in building 
up a future estate. I am learning from 
experience that our service departments 
must be equipped to give advice to indi- 
viduals on their life insurance require- 
ments and must point out to them the 
best types for their needs. Hundreds 
of families are loading themselves with 
the entirely wrong type of protection 
and are suffering in their whole financial 
schemes from this one cause. Bankers 
are in a position to give unbiased advice 
on this subject. 


Life Insurance As A Service 


The close alliance of this type of serv 
ice to the other services of banks has 
already been recognized. In Massachu- 
setts ten mutual savings banks are oper- 
ating regular life insurance depart- 
ments. The same idea of mutuality 
exists in these departments as in the 
rest of the bank and thus the cost is 
reduced to a lower point than in the 
regular companies and the returns to 
the insured are correspondingly greater. 
Definite savings-insurance plans, in addi- 
tion to the regular standard policies, 
have been worked out, ten-year plan 
with the goal of $1,000 at the end of 
ten years or the continuance of a greater 
protection through life with no more 
cost. Thousands of people are able to 
carry insurance today much more in 
keeping with their needs because of this 
service. 

Savings banks have always played 
the leading part in helping people to 
become home owners. It is becoming 
harder and harder now for a man of 
small means to own his own home due 
to the increased cost of building supplies 
and of construction. Many families have 
staggered along under too-heavy burdens 
because of their inability to judge of 
the money needed to meet current pay- 
ments and have no disinterested person 
to advise them on this matter. 

If I am not mistaken there has already 


started in some banks a plan of regular 
small monthly payments in this connee- 
tion and ultimately a regular monthly 
payment plan will be in common use in 
our savings banks. 


Today the question of wise invest- 
ments is coming to the foreground. 
People of small means are insisting on 
becoming investors, many of them, our 
own depositors. Such people know 
nothing of the requisites of good invest- 
ments and are exposed to the wiles of 
the glib-tongued salesman of both poor 
and worthless securities. I am looking 
to the time when people will naturally 
come to us for advice before making 
any investment instead of coming to us 
as they do now when they are already 
involved and are seeing the savings of 
a lifetime swept away. 


A service department well equipped 
to handle these questions of savings, 
insurance, and investments is sure to 
attract thousands of depositors to the 
bank regularly. 


Sourees from which competent, w- 
biased advice and sympathetic assistance 
on such matters could be secured have 
not been available. They are not to 
be had now for the classes of people 
served by savings banks. Our future 
development leads in this direction. 


Los Angeles-First National 
Election 


At the organization meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Los Angeles-First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, J. M. Elliott, dean of Califor- 
nia Bankers, was reelected chairman of 
the board, a position which he has held 
for many years; Henry M. Robinson was 
elected president; and Ralph B. Hard- 
acre, who is president of the California 
Bankers Association, was named ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


New Directors For Guaranty 


Eugene M. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago, 
Eugene W. Stetson, vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., and Joseph R. 
Swan, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. and president of the Guaranty 
Co., were elected directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York at the an- 
nual meeting of its stockholders. 
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Uncle John’s Observations 
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Aceordin’ to history, 
its the so-called 
“eranks” who — get 
monuments erected to 
their memory — Now 
don’t all start gettin’ 
cranky. 













ment borrowing, our 
customers will waste 
their money in install- 
7 | ment spending. 

| ng 



















I’ve observed that 
making profit from a 








eapital. 
a ae 
I know a bank president who’s nothing 
but a stuffed shirt. His employes know 


it too. You ean’t fool humans with a 
searecrow. 










| ed 

Grandad said, “Easy come easy go.” 
Today we should say it, “Easy sold, hard 
to collect.” 


or 





How can a boss expect his employes 
to follow a good example when he sets 
a bad example himself?—Answer me 
that. 

a 





There’s no advertisement that takes 
the place of honest t’Pete interest in 
the suecess of your depositors. 

~—o 





Farmers plow under clover to make 


surplus and make the bank produce 
more ? 


0 
There’s nothing dishonorable in tell- 






——()- — 


grow—same as corn. 











At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the N. W. Harris Co., the stock 


efit of the stockholders of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, the 
following changes were made: Paul S. 
Russell was elected vice president, and 
Norman W. Harris was elected vice 
president, and secretary. 


Human nature craves novelty.—Pliny. 


I’ve observed that its easier to get folks | 
to change their ways by giving ’em some- | 
thing better to do instead of complain- | 


4 , | 
If we bankers don’t | 
arrange for install- | 


bank takes something besides $25,000 | 


the soil produce more—why not plow | 
under some undivided profits to increase | 


ing the town how your bank is growing. | 


It takes cultivation to make a bank 


of which is held by trustees for the ben- | 
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City... Nation — 
and W orld-wide Service 


HE relatively brief history of the 

Interstate Trust Company has been 
one of unusual growth and achjevement. Estab- 
lished to meet its customers’ local, national and 
world-wide banking requirements, it has devel- 
oped the personnel and facilities fully adequate 
to carry on promptly and effieiently in all matters 
pertaining to banking. 
























The Interstate is well qualified to act as cor- 
respondent for banks and trust companies located 
throughout the country. If you are in need of 
trade and credit information or foreign banking 
service, we should be pleased to have you call on 
us or to have you test the quality of our co-oper- 
ation by intrusting to us all or a part of your 
business in this territory. 
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Inquiries invited and promptly acknowledged 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
59 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $5,250,000 


Franklin Office Bloomingdale Office 
Hudson at Franklin Street Lexington Avenue at 60th Street 











IMPROVED BANK BUILDING 


and How to Make Them Pay Dividenals 


25,000 People 


Like 
This Building 


By WALTER DISTLEHORST 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank-Kentucky 
Title Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


UR new building is constructed 
in an ‘‘L’’ shape around a lead- 
ing business corner in downtown 
Louisville and we occupied one of 
the wings through the ten months 
during which the other was being 
completed. We felt, for this reason, 
that our celebration, which climaxed 
a two-years building program, ought 
to take the form of a house-warming, 
inasmuch as the public had become 
familiar with a part of the new build- 
ing. 
The principal governing factor 


Details of plans that made 
the opening of a new 
building a profitable event 


was the character of the building it- 
self. It is constructed of Colonial 
red brick, with white Georgia marble 
trim, and throughout is in keeping 
with the best tradition of American 
Colonial architecture in its Cavalier 
or Southern trends. 

The main banking floor is finished 
in rich American walnut. Buff 
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you are interested in a new 
Bank Building - Remodelin 


ur ent Guarters- Va 
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SEND For rr / 
We are Specialists in the design, construction and 
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rooms and Bank Buildings. 
ary service, songs | suggested floor lay- 


es and cost estimates 


is yours without obligation. 


L.D. Lacy COMPANY 
BANK. BUILDINGS 


SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 


plastered walls set off 
dusky beauty of the twenty-six 
square columns and the broad ex- 
panses of paneling; the air of hospi- 
tality pervading this banking room 
is heightened by the open counters 
which line the spacious lobby and 
by the readily accessible officers’ 
space, with its desks replicas of that 
on which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. 

The same note is earried out on 
the second floor where the Title and 
Trust department is located and the 
third floor where is found the diree- 
tors’ room, a model of the hospitable 
Southern dining room famed in song 
and story. 

That the First National is ‘‘the 
oldest national bank in the South” 
and that the men connected with 
these institutions from the beginning 
were leaders in city and state had 
much to do in determining the tone 
of our celebration. 


Opening Featured By Booklet 


The distribution of an appropriate 
souvenir booklet was a feature. Illus- 
trations included views of commu- 
nity interest as well as scenes in and 
about the building. All were of uni- 
form size and so proper space could 
be provided in the page proof in ad- 
vance of the photographing, thus en- 
abling us to begin the distribution 
of our forty-eight page booklet Fri- 
day forenoon although the last of 
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our pictures were not photographed 
until 6 p. m. the preceding Sunday. 
Engraved invitations went to 


bankers in Louisville and Kentucky | 


and throughout the country, as well 
as to other business men and per- 
sonal friends of the officers. In ad- 
dition, some one hundred letters of 
invitation signed by President 
Embry L. Swearingen were mailed 
to business organizations, civie clubs, 
luncheon groups, labor bodies, and 
others in Louisville. 


The actual work in eonnection | 


with the opening program, was ap- 
portioned among several committees 
of officers under responsible chair- 
men: Music, refreshments, ushers 
and tours, and employes’ dinner. 
Publicity and printing weré handled 
by the advertising department. 

The employes’ dinner was a get- 
together at which the 200 employes 
and officers joined in the banquet 
with a program of entertainment 
provided by themselves. It was 
served by an outside caterer and was 
the first affair to be held in the bank’s 
fine community room on the third 
floor. 


Employes Instructed On 
Invitations 


Beginning a month before the | 


opening, instructions were given to 
employes by departments to make a 
special point of inviting customers 
who came to their windows to visit 


the building during the opening | 


days. 
The ecards which we earry on the 
dash of the street cars also bore our 


invitation to the people of Louisville | 


to visit our building during these 
days. Our ‘‘ First National Messen- 
ger,’’ the monthly house-organ which 
we distribute in the neighborhoods of 
our six branches, likewise carried this 
invitation, and we displayed hand- 
lettered posters in our main building 
and in the branches to the same 
effect. 

Only a few quarter-page adver- 
tisements were used in advance eall- 
ing attention to the opening and some 
display space was used during its 
progress giving figures on the attend- 
ance by days. Nearly 25,000 people 
by actual count passed our doors 
during the three days of the opening. 

While the opening was in progress 
the Junior League of Louisville 
began rehearsals for the annual 
“Follies’’ in our community room 











Under Construction 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


‘Tue Banking portion of the above building will be a 
predominating feature of the entire structure. Grace 
and distinction will be given the building by the 
Georgian style of architecture combining Colonial 
red brick and white marble. The building is so de- 
signed that a store located on the first floor may be 
added to the banking room at a minimum expense 
when required, in the meantime this store and the 
offices above will pay the bank an attractive return. 


UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
221 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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(about 50 feet square), and this 
room has been put to similar uses 
since. Our employes’ meetings are 
held in this room. Its equipment in- 
cludes an Electrola and a collection 
of new records, as well as a deck- 
tennis court and provi- 
sion for other similar in- 
door games. 

The music committee 
provided an orchestra dur- 
ing the first day of the 
opening and on the fol- 
lowing days there were 
Electrolas on all floors. 
Frappe and wafers were 
served ‘in the community 
room, and carnations were 
given to the ladies and 
cigars and cigarettes to 
the men. 


Guides In Uniform 


Visitors were shown 
through the building in 
groups by girls in green 
smocks who served as 
guides and in a rehearsed 
story explained the work 
of all the departments 
from the vaults in the 
basement to the presi- 
dent’s suite on the third 
floor as the tour pro- 
gressed. 

For the opening, the 
Travel Department had 
on display a replica of 
an ocean liner in a glass 
ease, as well as a steamer 
chair, life preservers and 
the latest travel luggage. 

One of the happiest 
features in connection 
with the opening was the 
presentation to President 
Swearingen of a _ hand- 
somely bound book en- 
titled ‘‘We,’’ containing 
the signature of every of- 
ficer and employe and ex- 
pressing to their chief, 
congratulations on _ the 
realization of his many-years-old 
dream in the completion of the hand- 
some building and pledging their 
continued co-operation through the 
years to come to help carry the affili- 
ated institutions to greater useful- 
ness in the community. 

The plastered walls of the new 
building are finished in buff, which 
serves as an admirable background 
for the rich warm American walnut 


48 


columns, the broad expanses of panel- 
ing and the artistically-wrought 
mouldings which are the only or- 
namentation. 

Twenty-six columns flank the spa- 
cious lobby, walnut stock of such 


The officers have this home-like dining room in the 
new building. Doesn’t it whet your appetite just 
to look at the picture? 


eerie 


Nine Steps in Planning the 
Opening Celebration 


. Preparation of historical souvenir booklet 
well in advance 
. Addressing of invitation envelopes even 
before invitations were printed 
. Appointment of committees of officers on: 
Music, refreshments, ushers and tours, 
and employes’ dinner 
. Instruction of employes to invite cus- 
tomers to attend opening 
. Invitations carried on street car cards 
. House organ used to invite those living 
in neighborhoods of branches 
. Quarter-page advertisements used in news- 
papers 
Arrangements made for community room 
to be in use during opening week 
. Book of congratulations with signature of 
every employe presented president 


length being required that four 
states had to be scoured to provide 
an adequate supply. The low open 
banking screen is of the same beauti- 
ful wood, finished to bring out all 
its soft dusky beauty. The officers’ 
spaces are enclosed by a low railing 
and are readily accessible. The two 
wings at right angles to each other 
total a full three hundred feet in 
length. 


Throughout, the banking room 
gives unmistakable expression to the 
spirit of hospitality which the of. 
ficers sought to capture in their plan- 
ning when they departed from the 
classical Greek and Roman models 

in stone and marble, and 
employed instead a native 
American wood in finish. 
ing the bank interior. 


The building is Georg. 
ian. The exterior is of 
Colonial red brick with 
white Georgia marble 
trim, after the traditions 
of the Southern colonial 
architecture whose stand- 
ards were set by Thomas 
Jefferson in his own be- 
loved Monticello and that 
architectural gem, the 
University of Virginia. 
It is in keeping with the 
best building trends in 
the South today. 


The building is con. 
structed of reinforced con- 
erete and steel, wholly 
fireproof, and the equip- 
ment throughout is of the 
most modern type now 
employed in metropolitan 
banking houses. 


The Location 


The structure is built 
around the _ southwest 
eorner of Fifth and Mar- 
ket Streets. Three corners 
of the intersection are oc- 
eupied by banking con- 
temporaries, one of them 
the Louisville branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 
The main wing on Fifth 
Street, fronting east, has 
a width of 78 feet, and a 
depth of 140 feet along 
Court Place, which sep- 
arates the site these insti- 
tutions have occupied for 
many years from Court- 
house Square to the south. 
The Market Street wing, facing 
north, is 43 feet wide and 124 feet 
deep. 

The vaults are in the basement. 
Title and Trust organizations 0- 
eupy the second floor. The directors’ 
room, president’s suite, and com- 
munity hall and recreation room, iD- 
cluding kitchen, are on the third 
floor. 

The directors’ room is after the 
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model of the Georgian dining-room 
famed in song and story for its hos- 
pitality. An inviting ladies’ room, 


done in ivory and with Hepplewhite | 


furniture, adjoins the vault lobby on 
the basement floor. 


The officers’ desks are replicas of 
the desk on which the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. 


The architect was Carl A. Ziegler, 
of Philadelphia, associated in the re- 
storing of Independence Hall in his 
home city. The builder was L. Jacob- 
son and Sons, of Louisville. Smal- 
ley-Myers, equipment architects and 
bank engineers, of New York, 
planned the physical arrangement of 
the interiors and designed the equip- 
ment. 

In the past year the First National 
has opened six branches in Louis- 
ville. With the Kentucky Title 
Trust Company, it has joint re- 
sources of $38,000,000. Its stock re- 
cently reached a new high level of 
800 on the local market, a rise of 100 
points since the middle of the year. 
The affiliated organizations have 200 
employes. In the past ten years 
the deposits of the First National- 
Kentucky Title Trust have increased 
385 per cent. 


TELLERS’ MAXIMS 


Pass these along. Have them placed 
in a conspicuous place. 





Always keep your dignity but never | 


let it interfere with your smile. 


eee |, 





Care should be measured by the size | 


of the check. 
——o 
If you’re ever going to take a chance, 
take it on a five dollar check, not on one 
for five hundred dollars. 





——_)——_- 


Never run a risk to favor a personal 


friend. A real friend wouldn’t ask you | 


to do so. 






—~- —Q—_-— 
Nimble fingers are a great asset but 
a nimble brain is even better. 





——o 
When you decide to refuse a check, 

make your decision courteous but firm. 

Argument only makes matters worse. 


—J. L. D. 


Some bankers who have hesitated to 
build have seen their neighboring banks 
forge ahead of them in deposits the 


minute the neighbor moved into a new 
building. 





N the newer 


ing. With mod- 
business dis- 


ern equipment, 


trict of the fast- 
est growing 
Pennsylvania 
city is this pri- 
vate office build- 


and sunlighted 
all day long, it 
is a cheerful, 
wholesome place 
to work. 





Forty People to Work for You. 


§ fe are seventeen rooms in this building. They occupy 
fifty-two hundred feet of floor space. Between forty and fi 
people are regularly at work in them. This briefly describes the 
workshop and offices of the Tilghman Moyer Company. 

The banker who visits this building during business hours sees 
activities in a diversity for which he was hardly prepared. Should 
he meet some of the heads of departments—the designer, chief drafts- 
man, construction superintendent, structural engineer, cost account- 
ant, purchasing agent—and talk with them about their individual 
angle of the work, he cannot help but conclude that the designing 
and constructing of a modern bank building is a complex affair. 











To one unacquainted with it, the mass of detail involved and 
the wide variety of problems to be solved is almost —— That 
uild s 


is why it takes forty or more people to design and b 


uch a 


building, do it on schedule time, to the bank’s satisfaction and 


within its original appropriation. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 


HEN men like these, who have been en- 
gaged for years upon the same kind of 


| work, talk or write about their specialty— 


bank buildings—they are almost sure to say 
something interesting and profitable. 

This is true about their booklet ‘Building 
the Bank for Business.’’ There are more real 
ideas that a banker can use packed into that 
booklet than in many magazines. Hundreds of 
letters from bankers who have read it tell us so. 

The coupon will bring a copy to you with- 
out obligation. 


TILGHMAN Moyer ComPANny, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 


Name: cicitaen tails — 





Address :__ a 








Editor, BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Chicago, III. 





I must congratulate you on the variety and up-to-date-ness of 


your magazine. 
very much interested are especially helpful. 
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Your tips on window displays in which I am 


L. W. HAFFA, 


Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


wore 


Write Today 
for a Copy of 


Rad 


“Indiana 
Limestone 


Bank Buildings’ 





STATEMENT of fact 

about one of the rec- 
ognized standard building 
materials for banks. If your 
institution contemplates 
building, this booklet should 
be secured and passed 
around to everyone con- 
cerned. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Address Box 783. 
Architects’ Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, Bedford, Indiana. 


we 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 
The Nation’s Building Stone 


4 $$ 





“Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Are really better, 
very much better 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 























Protecting Realty 
Loans 


The second in the series of ar- 
ticles on this subject by Ira F. 
Reed will appear in the April is- 
sue. The first instalment is on 
page 13 of this issue. Don’t fail to 
file these for frequent reference. 





| total of about $600. 
| euse that his pass book had been mutil- 


















| present it. 
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1001 TRICKS 
TO DEFRAUD BANKS 


















A Hindu Missionary Trick 


A dark complexioned man claiming to 
be a missionary for the Presbyterian 
Chureh of America, just returned from 
India, presents a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the local Presbyterian minister 
and asks the minister to introduce him 
to the banker. The Hindu then 
presents a check drawn against the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 


loeal 


; Chureh of America which in many eases 
| has been cashed. 


The check of course 
Local ministers should be 
warned against such tricks as this. 


is bogus. 


New Way To Get Uncollected Funds 


After depositing rather large checks 


on different banks, a crook recently en- 


tered the bank in which he had made 
the deposit in Detroit and excitedly 
announced that he had had an accident 
and run over a Hebrew. The bank re- 
fused to give him the money he wanted, 
but before long apparently the Hebrew 
or his attorney called on the phone and 
the bank finally yielded to the entreaties 
of the new customer and paid the un- 
collected funds to its loss. 


A Trick With Deposit Slips 


An operator in a Virginia city was able 
to swindle three out of four banks he 
tried by offering deposit slips listing 
checks on other banks in the city for a 
He made the ex- 


ated by an accident and so he did not 
At the same time, he offered 
a check for $150, drawn on the bank 
where he was making the deposit and in 
three cases out of four, he collected this 
$150, and of course, promptly disap- 


| peared. 


The tellers accepting the deposits and 


| cashing the checks did not go to the 





trouble of verifying his account until 
after he was gone, and then they dis- 
covered he did not have an account at all. 


Using Another Customer’s Account 


A clever gang of operators recently 
Several 
ot the gang visited a business house and 
stole a few blank checks. One of the 
gang who was a forger was able to make 
a copy of the official check signature. 
As the next step, the gang deposited to 
the eredit of the business house some of 
its own money to establish relations with 
the bank. Then several small checks 
were drawn and this money redeposited 
in another bank. The final act in the 


put over the following scheme. 
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swindle was to have been the depositing 
of a check for $50,000 in the second 
bank to be collected from the first and 
then the checking out of the whole ae- 
count from the seeond bank. Luckily 
the plan was discovered before it was 
earried out. 


Railroad Drafts Used By Crook 


Stealing a book of drafts from a rail- 
road station and a rubber stamp bear- 
ing the agent’s signature, a crook used 
these to victimize bankers and merchants 
in the middle west. The scheme is to 
present these drafts, which appear to be 
genuine, in payment for some service 
or merchandise which costs a good deal 
than the draft represents. The 
crook gets the change in currency. 


less 


A College Student Swindler 


A young man who was formerly with 


the U. S. Coast Guard is reported to 
have stolen some government checks. 


He presents one of these to a commer- 
cial college where he enrolls for a course. 
The cheek of course is much larger than 


the entrance fee and he secures the 
change and is not seen again. Com- 
mercial colleges should be warned 


against such a swindle. 


This Sheriff Serves As A Bank 


In one western town, the merchants 
have worked out a plan whereby they 
eall the sheriff when a stranger pre- 
sents a check on Saturday afternoon, 
remarking to the stranger that the stores 
have arrangements for the sheriff to 
check up on an unknown document such 
as this. In most eases, the person pre- 
senting the check disappears before the 
sheriff arrives. 


Drawing Against Uncollected 
Funds 


Although this scheme is as old as the 
hills, it is still being practiced and many 
banks are victimized by a good-looking 
stranger making a rather liberal deposi! 
and then drawing out most of it before 
the item has been collected. The de- 
posit is usually made with a check drawn 
on a bank in some distant town. The 
way to avoid losses from this situation 
is to have a stringent rule that no money 
will be paid on uncollected items. 


Forged Cream Checks 


A new source of income for profes- 
sional crooks seems to have been dis- 











S- 


is- 





eovered. Cream buyers pay with checks 
and pads of these checks are left lying 
about their places. It is an easy job 
to pick up a pad and crooks have found 
it easy to pass them in small amounts 
at most any store. They do not even 
go to the trouble of trying to forge a 
name. They sign any name to the check 
and storekeepers accept it. The way to 
prevent such fraud is simply to train 
your merchants to not aecept a check 
from a stranger no matter what the 
check looks like. 


First Wisconsin Election 


President Walter Kasten‘ of the First 
Wiseonsin National Bank of Milwaukee 
announces the election of the following 
new officers: E. A. 
Bacon, assistant vice 
president, N. Renden- 
bach, vice 
president, Philip P. 
Edwards, assistant 
vice president, Clar- 
Becker, 
ant cashier. 
following promotions are an- 
Geo. E. Fleischmann, from 
assistant vice president to vice president, 
E. R. Ormsby, from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president, Fredk. Wergin, 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, George T. Caimpbell, from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice president. 


assistant 





WALTER KASTEN”) ence assist- 


The 


nounced: 


S. R. Quaden, from auditor to ecomp- | 


troller. 


Cooperation With Competitors 


I know of no time a banker ean spend 


more profitably than in cooperating 


with his competitors, frankly and openly | 


















diseussing problems of mutual interest. | 


The Clearing House Division of the 
American Bankers’ Association has 
given much time and thought to the 
county clearing houses, and they will 
assist any community that desires to 
organize one of these clearing houses 

Thomas R. Preston, President American 
Bankers Association. 
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wT if your town és small? We maintain that, regard- 
less of size, every bank buitding should be distinctive. 
In addition to advancing this theory, we also demonstrate it.- 


A recent example, The First National Bank of Hart, Michigan, is pic- 
tured above. The town has a population of only 2,000. The bank has a 
building that rivals many in the larger cities. It contains office rooms that 
create income, and in appearance Both exterior and interior, it embodies 
architecture of distinction. 


Let us explain our guaranteed cost form of contract, today, without 
obligation. 


|; eee COMPAN 
- - BANK BUILDERS - - 


1461 First National Bank Building 














CHICAGO, ILL. 























Important Articles In April 


The following are only a few of the stories to appear in the April 
BANKERS MONTHLY. They are announced here so that our friends 
may know that the new standard set in our February and March 
numbers is to be maintained. 



































Come Over to Savings Town 


How We Sell Our Depart- 
ments To The Public 


Ratio Analysis 





Savings Balances In- 
creases 30% 


How We Make The 
First Page 



































Provide copies of THE BANKERS MONTHLY for your employes 
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DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 


ow 


Scientific Diffusion of 
Light and Air 


1LsON Dirrusetire Buinps admit just as much light as 

desired, preventing glare and eye-strain. By tilting the 

slats, air from opened windows is forced upward, 
affording free ventilation without fear of papers blowing off 
desks. Their appearance adds diginity to any decorative scheme. 
Recommended by Illuminating Engineers. 


Write for 32-page Catalogue No. 47 
Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 
MORRIS 8. TREMAINE, President 


11 East 38th Street New York City 
Established 1876 Offices in principal cities 


PROTECTING YOUR VAULT 


and Getting More Revenue from Them 


Avoid Liability 


OW many safe de- 

posit departments 

today would think of 

keeping a key to a 

rented box, even at the 

request of the cus- 

tomer? Certainly no 

bank would do_ so 

whose officers had given any serious 

thought to the tremendous risk of liabil- 
ity involved. 

Is the position of the bank any dif- 
ferent when it receives a key through 
the mail with the request that the box 
be opened and contents mailed to the 
eustomer? Not at all, but in this ease 
the receipt of the key is involuntary on 
the part of the bank—to return the key 
immediately would not solve the problem 
as it actually would have been in the 
possession of the bank, even though for 
only a short time. 

However, the key can be held by the 
auditor or by an officer with some degree 
of safety, provided the bank rigidly ob- 
serves the rule that officers and employes 
are admitted to safe deposit boxes only 
by the custodian and only after checking 
the signatures with the records, the same 
as for any other customer. It is also 
essential that no one other than the safe 
deposit custodian ever has possession or 
access individually to the guard key. 


Signatures As Vault Keys 


A bank should not admit anyone under 
any circumstances to a safe deposit box 
without first actually checking the signa- 
ture with the records to see that the per- 
son has the right to enter the box to 
which he seeks access. The signature 
should be checked each time, no matter 
how well known the customer is, and 
even though an officer, director or em- 
ploye of the bank. 

If a case arose in court, judgment for 
or against the bank would probably de- 
pend upon whether the bank could or 
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By ARTHUR T. BRETT 


Junior Vice President, California Bank, Los Angeles 


could not establish the fact that it was 
an invariable rule to check the signature 
each time a customer sought entrance to 
his box, without any exception whatso- 
ever. Many banks apparently are more 
concerned with the physical construction 
of the department, which, of course, is 
desirable, but of what value is it to be 
protected “from without” and not “from 
within” ? 


Records Must Be Complete 


The records of the safe deposit de- 
partment should be complete in every 
respect and the bank should know 
beyond a doubt whether or not a par- 
ticular box is rented. 

Not long ago a small independent 
country bank had oceasion to force a 
number of boxes for which it had no 
keys and which presumably were empty. 
The records were not complete and it 
developed that a large percentage of the 


From Your Operation Of 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


boxes forced still belonged to customers 
of the bank (including a box used by 
the bank for its own bonds), nor was 
any attempt made by the bank to keep 
a record of the contents of those boxes! 
It might not take many lawsuits on 
the part of the customers to wipe out 
the capital and surplus of that bank. 


When a box is forced for the non- 
payment of rent or any other purpose 
it is considered good practice by the 
banks to have at least three persons 
present, such as an officer and an em- 
ploye of the bank and a notary not con- 
nected with the bank, all of whom sign 
an affidavit setting forth the contents of 
the box. 

Not long ago a customer was hurry- 
ing to leave the safe deposit depart- 
ment of a certain bank and he hastily 
pushed his container into a compart- 
ment, slammed the door, pocketed the 
keys and left. Shortly thereafter an- 
other customer returned his container to 


Vault Management Rules 


. Never accept custody of the key to a customer’s vault box. 


. When a key is received through the mail, the bank can 
protect itself by appointing a custodian of the key. 

. When a box is forced for non-payment of rent, three wit- 
nesses should sign an affidavit as to the contents. 


. The bank should insist upon the customer taking his key 
with him after he opens his box. 


. Every customer should sign an entrance ticket every time 
he applies for entrance to his box. 


. Signatures should be checked with the record card each 
time entrance is granted, no matter how well the customer 


may be known. 
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a compartment and left with the keys. 
He soon discovered that he had the keys 
to the wrong box and it developed that 
these two gentlemen had accidentally 
switched boxes and now had each other’s 
keys. 

This often happens where the bank 
does not insist that the customer take 
his key with him after opening the box, 
but permits the keys to hang in the 
doors. A ease of this sort creates a very 
embarrassing situation for the bank for 
it has no knowledge of the switching of 
boxes, and if one of the customers de- 
sired to do so, he could gain access to 
the other man’s securities as they are 
actually in his compartment to which he 
has a duplicate key. 

The importance of taking entrance 
tickets showing the date and time of en- 
trance has been established time and 
again. It has also been found desirable 
to file these tickets numerically. At a 
later date it is then possible in a very 
few minutes to get all of the entrance 
tickets to one certain box and see who 
had access to that particular box for a 
number of years back, if necessary. 


Responsibility Is Enormous 


Like Topsy, the modern safe deposit 
department “just grew,” and when one 
considers the millions of dollars worth 
of securities that may be in a vault and 
the lack of specifie laws governing such 
departnients, it would seem that all banks 
should make a eareful check of their 
safe deposit departments to see whether 
or not they are safe for the customer 
and for the bank. 

A bank does not insure or guarantee 
the safety of its safe deposit vault, but 
it is considered to be a bailee for hire 
and as such is legally liable for losses 
eaused by its negligence. The deciding 
factor, therefore, in determining the 
rules of procedure to be established is 
the probable degree of negligence which 
might be charged against the bank if 
some case involving the safe deposit de- 
partment should be thrown into court. 

When a robbery or burglary occurs, 
either the bank or the customer must be 
the loser, and it is essential that the bank 
anticipate such eventualities and reduce 
its negligence or liability to a minimum. 


New Bank Opened On 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


The Springfield Marine Bank of 
Springfield, Illinois, fittingly opened its 
new building February 12, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. 
In a booklet announcing its opening, the 
bank publishes these paragraphs: 

“There are numerous places in Spring- 
field known to have been frequented by 
Lineoln, and among these is the Spring- 
field Marine Bank, as Lincoln was a de- 
positor in this institution for many years 


and often a visitor. In view of this, it 
would seem in keeping, and incidentally 
a mark of respect to his memory, that 
the new home of the bank be formally 
opened to the public on Lincoln’s anni- 
versary day. 

“Lincoln’s association with the bank 
began 75 years ago. His first deposit of 
$310 was made on March 1, 1853. He 
continued as a customer until his death, 
and after that the account was ecarritd 
on by David Davis, the administrator of 
his estate.” 


Foreman Banks To Enlarge 


A rather unusual combination of build- 
ings has been planned by the Foreman 
Banks of Chicago. Two loop sky- 
scrapers will be combined. One is already 
standing, the other one is to be built. 





They are putting up a towering 
new banking house for the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, and its vaults will be 
guarded at every point by Sargent 
& Greenleaf Locks. 
For this most mod- 
ern fortress of 
finance, at the nerve 
center of the world’s 
money market, they 





ROCHESTER 


| Since 1865 makers of good bank locks for Main 
| Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ 





The alleyway between the two buildings 
is to be bridged with a four story build- 
ing, thus adding additional space and 
giving access to the new building. 


Watch Your Insurance 


A record has just come to sight in 
which a bank had a loss of $700,000 
which was covered by two insurance 
policies for $150,000 each. This bank 
lost $400,000 of its own money because 


_ it was under-insured. 


In another case, a cashier misappro- 
priated more than $900,000. This 
caused the bank to fail and depositors 
lost all their savings. The cashier was 
bonded for only $15,000 and his assist- 
ant for only $5,000. Thus the bank 
recuperated only $20,000. 


= 





Sargent « Greenleaf Locks 
will guard the Equitable Trust 


have chosen S & G Time Locks, 
S & G Combination Locks, S & G 
Safe Deposit Locks—all the prod- 
uct of this celebrated organization 
of bank lock makers ..We shall be 
happy to send youa 
working model of 
lock pictured, the 
S & G Safe Deposit 
Lock, changeable 
sealed key type. 


Sargent « Greenleaf Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Cates 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, ROCHESTER: Send me a working model of 
your changeable sealed key Safe Deposit Lock. 


Name __ 


Address. 
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What A Clearing House 
Association Can Do 


The following suggestions are made by 
G. M. MeWilliams, active vice president, 
of the Citizens National Bank, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. They are important matters 
that ean be properly handled by a clear- 
ing house association. 

Discountenance elements of competi- 
tion known to be hazardous. 

Determine questions of banking hours, 
closing on special occasions, ete. 

Handle questions of local bank taxa- 
tion when unfair. 

Cooperate with other 
common purpose of making banking 
safer and more efficient and profitable. 

Avoid losses incurred by overbidding 
for public funds and other interest- 
bearing deposits. 


bankers for 


Encourage member banks to make an 
analysis of accounts so that they may 
know the amount of a net deposit and 
the profit or loss thereon. 

Harmonize safe deposit rentals, escrow 


and eustody charges, and solution of 
payroll problems. 

Head off the pestiferous “duplicate 
borrower” through the installation of a 
credit bureau. 

Discourage the unprofessional use of 









How Tear Gas Repels 


gifts, prizes, donations and fictitious ad- 
vertising to gain preference. 

Secure agreement on a program re- 
garding donations, advertising, ete. that 
will relieve individual banks from the 
pressure frequently brought by sales- 
men, committees, ete. 

Study questions of public relations or 
banking problems with a view of de- 
veloping a better understanding of bank- 
ing on the part of the publie. 

Give consideration to the question of 
niaking equitable service charges on un- 
profitable accounts and fair charges for 
many banking services heretofore given 
free, with a resulting loss to the bank. 

The local clearing house would justify 
itself on a service basis if only by ecreat- 
ing and maintaining the machinery 
necessary for the rapid and _ efficient 
clearance and collection of checks, and 
the closer contacts and better under- 
standing which even this limited service 
will bring, would make it well worth 
while. 


What The Community Likes 


Complimenting the officers of local 
societies is a good thing to do as proved 
by R. H. Dugger, Cashier of the Han- 
over National Bank, Ashland, Virginia. 





Mr. Dugger has the fastest growing 
bank in the county and one of the things 
that wins the bank many friends is a 
definite interest on the part of the bank 
and its officers in loeal affairs. 

As an illustration of how this interest 
is demonstrated to a community, an 
advertisement congratulating the officers 
of the Kiwanis Club was recently pub- 
lished in local papers. The bank is tied 
into the proposition by mentioning the 
part it has in helping put over the work 
of this elub. 


Publicity Aids Education 


In the Bulletin of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Herbert L. Stott, Chair- 
man of the National Publicity Committee 
says: “Data at hand show that in prac- 
tically every instance, increase in mem- 
bership was coincident with a definite 
program of energetic publicity, directed 
not only to prospective members _ but 
likewise to the public and especially to 
bank officers. Incidentally, some of the 
most effective programs were partie- 
ipated in by officers of the banks.” 

Thus these young men and women 
who are in these A. I. B. classes are 
learning that publicity is a thing that 
makes an organization grow. 


Bandits 








HE pictures reproduced here show 

the three stages of a capture when a 
bank is equipped with tear gas. The 
first picture at the left shows a tough 
customer poking a gun through the 
wicket,. whereupon the cashier as he 
throws up his hands steps on a device 
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that releases tear gas directly into the 
bandit’s face. 

The second picture shows what hap- 
pens then. The bandit not only sur- 
prised but actually blinded falls to the 
floor almost as though he were shot. 

His gun is dropped on the counter 


© International 


and all the cashier need do then is to 
make the capture as shown in the third 
picture. It takes considerable time for 
the bandit to regain his sight, after being 
injured with tear gas. However, there 
is no permanent harm, but no bandit 
ean get away while blinded. 
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Detroit Banks Combine 


The directors of the Union Trust Co. 
of Detroit and the directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commeree, by the unan- 
imous vote of the members present at 
each board meeting, have recommended 
to the stockholders of the two banking 
institutions that a plan be put into effect 
by the action of the individual share- 
holders of the two corporations for a 
unified ownership by the same stock- 
holders of the two companies. Frank 
W. Blair and Joel H. Prescott, represent- 
ing the Union Trust Co., and Richard 
P. Joy and Charles B. Warren, repre- 
senting the National Bank of Commerce, 
are, by the terms of the agreement, ap- 
pointed trustees, to carry into effect 
the exchange of stock in order to bring 
about the unified ownership by the same 


stockholders. The exchange of stock will | 


be on the basis of share for share in 
each company. 

The Union Trust Co. will maintain its 
corporate charter and identity. The 
National Bank of Commerce will main- 
tain its National Charter and corporate 
identity. When the plan is put into 
operation, The National Bank of Com- 
merce will sell its present office building 
on Fort Street and will move into the 
banking quarters in the new Union Trust 
building, which is under construction. 

The total capital of the two com- 
panies is $5,000,000; surplus $5,500,- 
000; undivided profits are in excess of 
$1,300,000. The resources of the two 
banking institutions aggregate in excess 
of $100,000,000. 


C. L. Sager Head Of 
American Trust 


C. L. Sager, has been elected president 


of the American Trust Co. of St. Louis. | 


Mr. Sager was formerly vice president 
and treasurer and has been acting as 
president since the resignation of Henry 
H. Hopkins, the former president. 

Although born in St. Louis, Mr. Sager 
began his banking career in Chieago. In 
1910 he returned to St. Louis and he- 
came associated with the American 
Trust Co. as a receiving teller. Through 
successive stages he advanced to the 
position of treasurer in 1918 and vice 
president and treasurer in 1923. 

Benjamin S. Lang formerly a vice 
president was elected first vice president. 

At the same meeting W. C. Unger 
formerly assistant treasurer was elected 
treasurer, succeeding to an office former- 
ly held by Sager. 


Among the aimless, unsuccessful or 
worthless, you often hear talk about 
“killing time.” The man who is always 
killing time is really killing his own 
chances in life; while the man who is 
destined to sueceess is the man who 
makes time live by making it useful.— 
Arthur Brisbane. 





ASK. YOU R. 


The cutting torch—until now the bank robber’s 
strongest weapon—is worse than useless against a 
modern Diebold bank vault door. 


The heat of the torch actually locks the door more 
tightly, making forced entry impossible. 


Diebold does not depend alone on speciai‘alloy plates 
for protection against the cutting torch. Further 
protection is provided by an exclusive Diebold in- 
vention which jams the locking bolts when the first 
attempt is made to penetrate the door. 


So effective is this device that Insurance Under- 
writers grant a reduction in burglary insurance rates 
for doors thus equipped. 


The Diebold Thermatic Locking Device is obtainable 
on all Diebold bank vault doors if specified when the 
door is ordered. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Direct Factory Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Factory and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
Export Office: Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


JIEBOLD 
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C Ihey will Fail! 


Their own weapon will defeat them 


SAFE 


BAN KLE R. 
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DATE 


March 8-9 





EVENT 





Western Regional Savings Conference 


March 15-16 Central Regional Savings Conference 


March 22-23 Eastern Regional Savings Conference 


March 26-27 Central Conference of Officers of State Bankers 


April 5-6 
April 14-15 
April 16-19 
April 26-27 
May 3-4 
May 3-5 
May 8-10 
May 15-16 
May 15-16 
May 16-17 
May 16-18 
May 17-19 
May 22-23 
May 

May 23-25 
May 23-25 
May 24-26 
May 25-26 
June 6-9 
June 7-8 
June 7-9 
June 14-15 
June 14-16 
June 15-16 


Associations 
Southeastern Regional Savings Conference 
Florida State Bankers Convention 
A. B. A. Spring Council Meeting 
Louisiana State Bankers Convention 
Arkansas State Bankers Convention 
N. C. State Bankers Convention 
Texas State Bankers Convention 
Mississippi State Bankers Convention 
Oklahoma State Bankers Convention 
Maryland State Bankers Convention 
Pennsylvania State Bankers Convention 
Alabama State Bankers Convention 
Missouri State Bankers Convention 
Tennessee State Bankers Convention 
Ohio State Bankers Convention 
Kansas State Bankers Convention 
Georgia State Bankers Convention 
New Mexico State Bankers Convention 
California State Bankers Convention 
South Dakota State Bankers Convention 
Virginia State Bankers Convention 
West Virginia State Bankers Convention 
Washington State Bankers Convention 
Connecticut State Bankers Convention 


June18-19-20 Iowa State Bankers Convention 


June 19-20 
June 19-21 


North Dakota State Bankers Convention 
South Carolina State Bankers Association 


June20-21-22 Illinois State Bankers Convention 


June 20-22 
June 22-23 
June 23 
June 26-27 
Sept. 3-4 
Sept. 19-21 
Sept. 

Oct. 1-4 


Minnesota State Bankers Convention 
Colorado State Bankers Convention 
Maine State Bankers Convention 
Wisconsin State Bankers Convention 


|Montana State Bankers Convention 


Indiana State Bankers Convention 
Kentucky State Bankers Convention 
A. B. A. National Convention 


Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 

Tampa and Havana, Cuba 
Augusta, Ga. 

Biloxi 

Little Rock 

Pinehurst 

San Antonio 


Tulsa 

Old Pt. Comfort,}Va. 
Atlantic City, N.J.{.} I 
Mobile 

Kansas City 
Memphis 

Cincinnati 

Lawrence 

Savannah 

Tucumcari 

Pasadena 


_ Sioux Falls 


Old Point Comfort 
White Sulphur Springs 


Manchester, Vt. 
Cedar Rapids 


Myrtle Beach 

Rock Island 
Minneapolis 
Troutdale in the Pines 
Belgrade Lake 
Milwaukee 
Yellowstone Park 
\Gary 


| 


Philadelphia 


Ideas On Community Building 


A city grows no faster than its leaders 
desire it to grow. 


Bankers are the natural leaders jy 
community development. 


There is certainly no incentive for a 
business to come to a town that is not 
growing. 


Publie transportation has become a 
more hazardous undertaking and a trans- 
portation company requires a survey not 
only of the probable growth of one town, 
but of the whole community a new line 
may serve. 


Customers Like This 


Bank services are so much alike in 
different banks that it often seems al- 
most impossible to make your bank stand 
out above the others in the minds of eus- 
tomers. One way to do it is to supply 
something in connection with your serv- 
ice that is not supplied by other banks. 
One bank, for example, supplied a 
special envelope with Christmas decora- 
tions to be used by its customers in mail- 
ing checks and other forms of money 
gifts. A great deal of business came as 
a result. 


On The Way Up 


He was the first one to start work in 
the morning. 

He wasted no time in talking baseball 
during working hours. 

He invented short cuts and time savers 
to reduce labor. 

He helped others during rush hours. 

He brought new customers to the bank 
by interesting himself in community 
work. 

He “boosted” his fellow employes to 
the president. 

He picked up loose ends that were 
neglected by others. 

He suggested savings to the cashier. 

He made friends with every customer. 

He began all this four years ago. To- 
day he is executive vice president and 
is slated for the presidency. 


The double lobby is put to a most effective use by the First Trust and Deposit Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. Marble and modern 
features of bank decoration help to make this one of the most attractive banking rooms in the East. 
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To Prepare For Bandits 


Train employes to make _ written 
memoranda regarding suspicious stran- 
gers. Sometimes this serves in identify- 
ing captured criminals. 

—4 

Most bandits are doped before they 
enter your bank to hold it up. 

1 

Bandits are dangerous except when 
they know that you have the drop on 
them. 








——o 
A man with a gun located in a second 
floor office across the street can protect 
the bank against bandits more effectively 
than the man behind the wicket with a 
gun under the counter. 
~ma=—=() 
On dark winter days close the bank 
as early as possible. Holdup men like 
the dark “because their deeds are evil.” 
ang) 
Small banks should be closed during 
the noon hour instead of leaving a small 
force of employes; bandits attack the 
bank when it is least protected. 
ed 
The first thing to do on opening the 
vault door in the morning is to lock it 
open. This will prevent holdup men 
from herding employes into the vault 
and closing the door upon them with the 
possibility of their suffocating. 











What Customers Expect 


Recently a depositor walked into a 
bank and asked that Pullman reserva- 
tions, hotel aeeommodations, and theater 
tickets be reserved for a contemplated 
trip to New York City. He wanted the 
bank to make sure that the theater seats 
were most desirable and probably would 
have felt quite put out if they had not 
met with his approval. It was found 
that this depositor maintained an ac- 
count with a balance of $80.—Virgil D. 
Allen, Jr. 


The Good Old Days 


Some good thoughts regarding service 
charges are brought out in an item in the 
house organ of the Exchange Bank of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. The item is as fol- 
lows: 

“Occasional complaint is still heard 
regarding the policy adopted several 
years ago of making a service charge of 
fifty cents a month against all accounts 
that do not maintain an average daily 
balance of $50, but those complaints are 
only occasional. 

“Far from being blamed, however, it 
should be remembered that banks have 
been among the last to abandon busi- 
hess practices which were branded as 
unwise by other lines of enterprise a 
generation ago. 


“How long has it been since the 





butcher threw in a pound of liver for 
the cat with the pork chops? Does the 
confectionery, the successor to the saloon, 
offer free lunch to the root beer drinkers? 


“The phrase survives but what baker’s 
dozen is more than twelve? Do clothiers 
still throw in a pair of suspenders with 
the purchase of a suit of clothes? How 
many grocers give a sack of candy when 
customers pay their bills?” 


An idea need not be new to be valua- 
ble; the important thing is for you to 
be reminded of it at the time when it 
will serve you best. 





Employes save more under the dedue- 
tion plan by which a definite amount 
is subtracted from their salaries each 
week than by any other plan.—Mary B. 
Reeves, Philadelphia Fund 
Society. 


Savings 





Anyone who enters your bank is a 
guest; he should be treated accordingly. 





The man with the best ideas talks the 
least. 


Competition is a stimulous to growth, 
yet it has been the indirect cause of 
hundreds of bank failures. 























Here are some of its fea- 
tures: 

Rental contracts 
Individual, corporation, 
etc. 

Entrance tickets 

Lost key affidavits 
Control card 

Box surrenders 
Lost key methods 


















| Individual 
_ RENTAL CONTRACT 


~ RENTAL CONTRACT 
— Joint & 





































offers a complete New Plan of 
Safe Deposit Vault Operation 


| 


—s 


Send for detailed information of 
this plan showing how it oper- 
ates with the ‘‘Yale Sealed 
Key” Lock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conri., U. S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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SECURITIES AND INVESTMENT 


How to Buy, How toAnalyze,How to Aotdise Customers 


TaN 


Degrees of Bond Safety 


10 


UNICIPAL bonds as a class are 
universally recognized for their ex- 
treme security. However discrimination 
must be exercised in the choice of munic- 
ipal obligations just as in the selection 
of any other type of investment. 

The following tests are suggested as 
being helpful in passing judgment as to 
which of a group of municipal bonds are 
likely to be best to buy. 


Test No.1. Does the community have 
a sufficient population and | sufficiently 
profitable industries of a 
permanent character to as- 
sure stability ? 


Test No. 2. Is the income 
derived from or does the 
community depend upon one 
industry mainly? 


Test No. 3. Has the ecom- 
munity been prompt in pay- 
ing its debts in the past? 


Test No. 4. Is the valua- 
tion of property placed low 
enough to allow a liberal 
margin ? 


Test No. 5. Does the 
community own profit-pro- 
ducing enterprises such as 
water companies, munic- 
ipally owned electric light- 
ing power companies, ete.? 
If it does, bond issues on 
these may be rightfully de- 
ducted from the total debt 
of the community. 


Test No.6. Are the bonds 
direct obligations or special 
assessment bonds? Direct 
obligations are best. 


Test No. 7. Has the 
legality of the issue been 
properly passed upon by 
competent legal authorities? 


58 


tests to apply to 


municipal bonds 


Test No. 8 Is the purpose of the 
issue warranted by the needs of the 
community? The purpose does not mat- 
ter so much if the bonds are direet ob- 
ligations. 

Test No. 9. Do the bonds mature be- 
fore the item for which they are issued 
is likely to become obsolete or worn out ? 

Test No. 10. Is the community sub- 
stantial? The age of the community 
does not necessarily govern this. 


The principal points to analyze in 


anwnn 
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Something should be known of the municipality before judg- 
ment is passed on its bonds. A growing city is likely to have 
preferred issues. 


determining one’s investment require- 
ments are the degrte of safety required, 
the degree of marketability necessary, 
the maturity suitable to the cireun- 
stances, and whether taxable or tax-free 
securities are the proper form of invest- 
ment. The ideal is unquestioned safety 
coupled with more than commensurate 
yield. 


Diversification, or spreading of risk. 
is the first principle in investing money 
and is quite essential if an investment ac- 
count is to be built on a 
sound basis. One’s surplus 
funds should not be loaned 
to one company, one indus- 
try or even in one locality. 
The aim of wise investment 
is to minimize and distribute 
risk, while keeping your 
money profitably employed. 
This is accomplished by 
choosing only such invest- 
ments as are sound and ap- 
propriate to one’s needs, and 
then by limiting the amount 
placed in any one field of 
investment. 

Intelligent investment is 
not achieved merely by the 
purchase of numerous se- 
curities, but presupposes 
that each investment is se- 
lected with the utmost care. 
Diversification is not a sub- 
stitution for caution or good 
judgment, but is an ac- 
knowledgment of the ele- 
ment of uncertainty that is 
part of every investment. 

After determining the in- 
vestment unit to be given an 
investment account, the next 
diversification measure for 
consideration is the distribu- 
tion of investments accord- 
ing to the type of security. 
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It is wise to diversify as to marketability, 
putting such portions of one’s funds into 
active issues as will provide against the 
possible necessity of liquidation and put- 
ting the remainder into slower moving 
securities with their 
higher yield. 


correspondingly 


Three fundamentals involved in build- 
ing a sound investment account are: 
Ability to judge seeurity values, ability 
to analyze the requirements of the par- 
ticular account and to select appropriate 
investments, and eare to effeet through 
diversification and thereby distribute 
the ever-present element of risk. 





Ideas For House Organ 


Editors 
The Dairyman’s Coast Bank of Valley 
Ford, Cal., makes its house organ 


“Safety & Service” the size of an or- 
dinary No. 6 envelope and has the back 
cover page made a little long so that it 
will fold over the edge of the house organ 
where it is held down by the postage 
stamp. The address of the customer is 
placed on the front of the cover and the 
book is ready to mail without having to 
be inserted in an envelope. 

One house organ editor has adopted 
this slogan: “The bank that serves its 
own best interests by serving the in- 
terests of its customers best.” 

Another house organ serves its cus- 
tomers by running classified advertise- 
ments free. 


Napoleon—Advertising 
Manager 


“In campaigns, every move must be 
analyzed and prepared in advance and 
in relation to every other move; all must 
be directed toward the common goal. 
Groping tactics, half-way measures, lose 
everything.”—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Perhaps you did not know that Napo- 
At 
any rate these rules for campaigns apply 
to advertising as well as to an army. 


leon was an advertising manager. 


Results From Direct Mail 


During the 17 years of my identifica- 
tion with trust work, there has not been 
a year during which we have mailed at 
least a half dozen pieces of educational 
literature to a select list of prospects. 
As a result, we have received many es- 
tates that otherwise would never have 
come to us. 

Only last year we received the ap- 
pointment of an executor and trustee of 
a $300,000 estate by a prominent citizen 
of this city. No one in the bank knew 
him except in a business way. Not an 
officer of the institution had ever met 
him and none had a speaking acquaint- 
ance with him. This man must have 
concluded by himself what he desired to 





do, the aetion being determined by the 
literature he had received. 

Evidence comes to us right along of 
the efficacy of direct mail advertising in 
the upbuilding of trust business. Our 
faith in advertising has advaneed our 
institution until today it oeceupies the 
preeminent position among all trust 
companies in the Pacifie Northwest.— 
W. J. Kommers, Vice President and 
Trust Officer, The Old National Bank 
& Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


A Few Important Buts 
Every bank needs at least one officer 
with the determination that deposits 
must continually inerease. 
But— 


More deposits without more profits 
puts the bank in the position of the man 


who borrowed money to buy a pocket- 
book. 


Naturally you want your bank to be 
the leader in the community. 


But— 


It must first prove leadership in the 
eirele of citizens it now serves. 


You wish to keep all available funds 
loaned. 


But— 


Better have a surplus in the federal 
reserve bank than a portfolio of slow 
paper. 











Wisconsin, declared: 


with those bonds, they are going to have to take some 


service. 


“*If the bankers who have two or three hundred thousand 
dollars of bonds are really awake to their responsibilities 


We know that many bankers do not know about 
their bonds, and there isn’t any excuse for not knowing 


The Bond Holdings 


of 
Your Bank 


Does your institution maintain a complete analytical 
and statistical force comparable to the departments 
organized by the great city banks? 


Speaking before the Bond Men’s Club of Milwaukee’ 
Hon. Calvin F. Schwenker, Commissioner of Banking for 





about them when there are so many available services on 


the market.”’ 


all banks every advantage which the nation’s greatest 


THE INVESTORS COUNCIL OF AMERICA brings to 
| 


banking institutions have obtained through their spec- 
| ially constructed analytical and statistical departments. 


You will certainly profit by an investigation into the pos- 


sibilities of this service. 


Explanatory Pamphlet—B. M. upon request 











' Investors Councit oF AMERICA 


Incorporated 


Bankers Building . 
Statler Building . 





Guarantee Trust Bldg. 
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Bank of America Building 
44 Wall Street, New York 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Who Will Buy More Cars? 


The future of the automobile 
industry is a matter of demand 


| 
| 
| 


Settled man with some advertising and | 


specialty sales experience—will find here 
an opportunity to enter into a lucrative 
business that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will 
amaze you. 


$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obliga- 
tion. If you are really ready to build a 
business for yourself write, giving age, 
experience and references. 


Address Box 75, BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


(if you know a man to whom such an opportunity 
might be interesting, you may do hima favor by send- 
ing his name to A.C. McPhail, Editor of The Bankers 
Monthly, whowill put himintouch with the advertiser) 











CREDIT MANAGERS 


AWRENCE SYSTEM warehouse 
receipts will enable you to 


ut manufacturers on a perfect 
aah basis by giving you clear 
title to finished products or raw 
materials on hand at their plants 
through the creation of branch 
public warehouses in the man- 
ufacturers’ own factories. 


Send to our nearest office for the booklet 


JAWRENCE AREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


29 So. La Salle Street 37 Drumm Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Public er Bidg. 


Gibson Terminal 
PHILADELPHIA OAKLAND 
W. P. Buildi Dexter-Horton Bidg. 
LOS GELES SEATTLE 


403 Hoyt Street 
PORTLAND 











PUBLICATION of the Guardian 

Detroit Company, Detroit, Michigan 
entitled “Investments” for December 
1927 contains a most comprehensive and 
authoritative discussion of the automo- 
bile market from which the following 
illuminating facts are reprinted: 

The future of the automobile industry 
is almost entirely a problem of demand. 
The problems of invention, production, 
and finance have been met and success- 
fully solved. Cars have been designed, 
refined, and tested; plants have been 
built and equipped to take care of the 
existing demand; eapital has been sup- 
plied, largely from earnings of the in- 
dustry itself. It is perfectly clear that 
if larger production facilities were 
needed, capital, engineering skill, and 
enterprise would promptly meet the 
need. The only important questions re- 


maining are those involving the market 


and the marketing of the product. 


Replacements Now Large 


This replacement demand was small 
in the early days of the industry but has 
uaturally grown, as the average age of 
the cars in use has inereased and as the 
number of owners has increased. The 
importance of this source of demand has 
frequently been underestimated. It 
probably accounts today for 50 per cent 
of the annual production, and it is as 
large as the total annual production of 
six years ago. Further, it is a source of 
demand which is bound to increase as the 
millions of cars produced in the past 
three or four years arrive at the junk- 
ing age. From statistical studies which 
have been made of the mortality rates 
for automobiles, it is reasonably safe to 
say that by 1930 a production of nearly 
3,000,000 motor vehicles will be called 
for to fill the gap annually created by 
the elimination of ears from use. Such 
a prediction involves relatively few un- 
determined factors, and is comparable 


in nature to predictions of the number 
of persons of the general population 
who will die in that year. Looking 
further into the future is, of course, 
more difficult, but if the average life of 
cars remains somewhere near its present 
figure of seven years, and if the cars in 
use increase in the next few years to 28 
millions, as now seems likely, it seems 
quite clear that before long, 4 million 
ears (one-seventh of 28 millions) will be 
needed annually to replace cars elim- 
inated. 

That the multiple ownership of auto- 
mobiles has been increasing, particularly 
in the past three or four years, seems to 
be indicated by common observation in 
various communities. There is no very 
satisfactory statistical evidence avail- 
able to measure the extent of this move- 
ment. Registration data in a few of the 
states indicate that in those states it is 
even now an imporant factor in auto- 
mobile ownership. 

The American automobile industry has 
tapped several sources of demand. 
First, there was the demand arising 
from non-owners who could afford to 
pay luxury prices. Then there was 
tapped the much larger demand made 
possible by the development of the lower 
price ear. Gradually the demand for 
new cars to replace those eliminated 
from use developed and is probably 
destined to remain the largest source of 
demand. Now there is developing an 
important demand in the tendency for 
Americans to own two or more ears. 
And last there is the foreign market. 
Taken together, the replacement de- 
mand, the multiple ownership factor, and 
the foreign market constitute a rather 
secure basis for the prediction that the 
automobile industry will not only hold 
its own but that it will continue to enjoy 
a healthy rate of growth, more secure 
though perhaps not as rapid as that 
of the past decade. 








STATE 


Many Families Own Two Cars 


NO. OF PASSENGER CARS 


NO. OF FAMILIES 





California 
Iowa 

South Dakota 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Michigan 


1,384,152 
689,036 
168,230 
491,276 
367,838 
969,686 


1,039,000 
608,000 
148,000 
445,000 
315,000 
965,000 
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American Security Elects 


Officers 


After the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Security and 
Trust Co. of Washington, D. C., the 
board of directors re- 
elected the officers 
for the year. 

The only addition 
to the official staff 
was Robert L. Fla- 
ther, manager of the 
department of public 
relations, who was 
elected assistant secretary. Mr. Flather 
eame to the American Security and 
Trust Co. August 1, 1923, having been 
graduated from the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in June of that 
year. 

The company has had an active busi- 
ness extension department for over eight 
years, and Mr. Flather has been with it 
practically since its inception. He has 
been active in matters relating to the 
publicity of the District of Columbia 
Bankers Association and represents his 
institution in the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 


R. L. FLATHER 


Getting Store Cooperation 


A plan has been used by some banks 
in which local stores have aided in the 
securing of new accounts for the bank. 

The store has advertised a sale and 
has offered to open an account at the 
local bank for the amount of saving made 
on the purchases of customers. 

For example, if the customer makes a 
$10 purchase and the special sale price 
is a saving of $1 over the regular price, 
an account is opened for the customer 
for the sum of $1 in the local bank. 

The customer of course pays the full 
$10 but has his rebate in the form of a 
bank account. The details of this plan 
must be worked out carefully with the 
loeal store. 


Double Service From Ads 


The First National Bank, St. Louis, 
gets added pulling power from much of 
its advertising through special display 
in the lobby. Recently the institution 
published a special industrial series of 
advertisements in local papers. The copy 
was unusually interesting to the average 
citizen of the city, business man or not. 
The bank had reprints made of each 
piece of the series, on heavy white paper, 
placed each in a permanent frame and 
glassed it over, like a picture. These 
were hung on the wall alongside the 
tables used by customers. 

It is stated that considerable comment 
made upon the advertisements is trace- 
able to their having been seen in these 
favorable displays. 


Can You Answer These? 





These questions are not supposed to be 
funny or clever. They are planned to stim- 
ulate serious thinking. 


Why is a service charge? 


When does a balance become profit- 
able? e 


When should an uncollected item be 
charged off? 


Why do banks advertise? 
When is a man a prospect? 
Why are so many people more afraid 


to borrow from the bank than from the 
furniture dealer? 








Why do some bank advertising book- 
lets pay? 


Why don’t your customers know what 
affeets their credit standing? 


Why is an overdraft? 


Why don’t more people rent safe de- 
posit boxes? 
Why should all collateral be examined 
by an expert? 


How does a bank sometimes retard 
the growth of a community? 


What should a banker know about the 
technicalities of manufacture? 


Why don’t 25,000 of the 27,000 banks 
analyze their losses? 


ee 


It More Than 
Paid for Itself”’ 


It was a “rush order” from one of our correspondents. They were 
moving into a fine new building in 3 weeks. Opening day was to 
be the crowning event in the history of the institution—yet not a 
single idea had been formulated, not a plan laid, nora word writ- 
ten. They sent a hurry-up call for our Service Department; they 
said: “Plan, write and handle the whole program but—put some 
teeth into it—and hurry.”” We hurried! And here is what happened. 


35,000 People Crowded in 
on Opening Day 
Opening day arrived, and from 
9g A. M. until 9 P. M. the crowd 
surged in and out, in one endless 
stream of humanity. 35,000 peo- 
ple came, saw and went. But that 
isn’t all! Our orders were to “put 
teeth into the idea”—and we did. 


Deposits Increased 
$286,000 the First Week 


During the next 7 days exactly 
886 people opened new accounts 
in that bank. Deposits jumped for 
a net gain of $286,000. And then 
the Cashier wrote us: “We shall 
never forget this most unusual service 
—and it more than paid for itself.”’ 


And if you appreciate the unusual, blended with all of the usual 
forms of correspondent service, we have something to offer you 
at the “Republic.” An inquiry will bring complete details. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO -- 
Office of New York Representative, No. 1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E.C.4 


© N. B. R. 1928 
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Earnings Analyzed For 
Stockholders 


In his annual report to stockholders, 
Charles J. Bell, president of The Ameri- 
ean Security & Trust Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C. not only gave comparative 
figures on gross profits, expenses, taxes 
and net profits for the past five years, 
but presented the stockholders with 



















The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Aw AODERN, comprehensive 
AVA commercial banking facili- 
sales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 















AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY 






SOURCES OF GROSS INCOME 







Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 









Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $33,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 




















DISPOSITION OF GROSS INCOME 












charts showing the sources of income, 
total assets, total deposits, and the divi- 
sion of expenses. 







The expense and income charts are 
reproduced herewith and represent not 
enly a form of presenting such faets 
that might well be adopted by other 
banks, but also provide a standard by 


SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS which other banks might test their own 


income and expense. 























Approximately half of the income 
came from interest on loans.  One- 


Our short. term obligations have fourth came from investments. The trust 


department was the next most produe- 





; tive; real estate department next; safe 
been purchased by more than SUX deposit next, and rentals next. 
thousand banks in the, United States. When it comes to expenses, interest 





paid is the largest item. Dividends and 
salaries appear to be almost the same. 
Taxes are next. Net profits added to 
surplus and representing excess over 


dividends are next; sundry expenses 
GENERAL MOTORS next; and depreciation last. 
The net profits of the bank showed an 


ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION inerease for the year as has been the 


case for the past five years. 










Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided New Vice Presidents Of 
ee - Deane Philadelphia-Girard National 


Charles M. Ashton, Norman T. Hayes 
and Francis J. Rue have been elected 
“A clerk’s coat and an envelope Bankers’ Safety Envelopes vice presidents of the Philadelphia- 
both are first impressions.” — Heco Envelope Company Girard National Bank. They formerly 

ohh Retin Chicago, Ill. were assistant vice presidents. 
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National Banking System Grows 


In a report from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, he states that on December 
31, 1927, the 7,765 reporting national 
banks had resources totalling $28,164,- 
219,000. This, he says, exeeeds by $950,- 
395,000 the resources of 7,804 national 
banks reporting on October 10, 1927. 
On December 31, 1926 there were 7,912 
national banks reporting with total re- 
sourees $2,480,370,000 less than now re- 
ported. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities owned by these banks 
showed a marked increase over previous 
reports. 


Think of the odd quarter of an hour 
in the morning before breakfast, the odd 
half-hour after breakfast, remember the 
chance to read, or figure, or think with 
concentration on your own eareer, that 
eomes now and again in the day. All 
of these opportunities are the by-pro- 
duets of your daily existence. Use 
them, and you may find what many of 
the greatest concerns have found that 
the real profit is in the utilization of 
the by-products—Arthur Brisbane. 


Mr. H. Smith, formerly with Bristol 
and Co., has opened the new investment 
bond house of H. Smith & Co., in the 
Bankers Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Night Time Advertising 


The photograph reproduced here was 
made at night of the Batavia National 
Batavia, 


Bank, Illinois. Floodlights 







































loeated diagonally across the corner 
cover the front of the building with light 
that makes it stand out more prominently 
than any other building in town. Two 
floodlights are used, each containing a 
500 watt lamp. Inasmuch as the light 
comes from across the street, passers-by 
hardly realize how the attractive effect is 
produced. 


When To Raise Salaries 


One large bank has saved approxi- 
mately $20,000 a year in salaries by 
eliminating an old practice of setting 
aside a certain time of the year when 
every employe is subject to an increase. 
The saving is made from the fact that 
employes knowing that they are not ex- 
pected to ask for an increase at any set 
time, consequently do not expect in- 
creases as regularly ‘as they did by the 
old system. 


The South For Opportunity 


In an address on The New Philosophy 
of Big Business, Charles Cason, vice 
president, Chemical National Bank of 
New York said the following: 

“There is no séction in this country 
that will offer during the next 25 years 





such large opportunities as the South. 
If you are seeking adventure, if youn 
want the thrill of creating something, 
you will find it here. 

“But, no matter what you do or where 
you labor, you will be in partnership 
with Wall Street. You cannot avoid 
that. This is an age of economic unity. 
Whether it be a California truck farmer, 
a laborer in the Pennsylvania mines or 
a man in a university, there ean be no 
life without the continuous pulse beats 
of the great financial system of this 
country. 

“All through the South, there has been 
a disposition too long to go against the 
main current of American big business, 
to be eritieal of and to look askance at 
foreign corporations, to begrudge even 
a fair profit to a good service. This has 
been most prevalent in the communities 
that are today the most backward.” 





Bond owners are Better 


a 


Bank Customers 


As your bank depositors buy bonds, 


they become better prospects for safe 








deposit boxes, safe-keeping or cus- 
todian service, collateral loans, wills 
and trusts. Through its offices in over 
fifty leading cities The National City 
Company is helping local bankers 
everywhere to stimulate an interest 
in good bonds and thus to increase 


the possibilities for business in their 
other departments. 


A call to our office nearest you 





| BONDS - 
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SHORT TERM NOTES »* 


will bring our special Bankers’ List 
of bonds suitable alike for your 
bank’s own funds or for the surplus 
funds of your customers. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


ACCEPTANCES 











RANKER AND FARME 


70 Make Forming a Better Business 


Profits On Cream Checks? 


What Dakota bankers have experienced 








in handling $4 checks for which they 





667 FXHE country banker has been vir- 

tually financing the large city 
creamery by paying for the cream, ad- 
vancing the money until the creamery 
has turned the cream into butter and 
sold it on the large city market.” 

Thus writes Wm. C. Rempfer, cashier, 
of the First National Bank of Parkston, 
South Dakota. Somewhat similar ex- 
pressions have been received from other 
bankers in the two Dakotas where con- 
siderable effort has been made to secure 
compensation from the big creamery 
companies for handling their many small 
cheeks. 





Small dairy herds are responsible for small cream checks 
and small cream checks are responsible for losses to many 
banks. The article tells how some bankers have counter- 
acted these losses. 


Mr. Rempfer further says: ‘The 
banks of this state have done a lot of 
work for the creameries for years not 
only at no profit to the banks, but at 
an actual loss. 

“The average cream check hereabouts 
amounts to $4. Our bank imposes a charge 
of one per cent on cream checks is- 
sued by the large out-of-town creameries. 
These creameries have no local account 
and at the end of the day we bunch the 
checks with an adding slip and include 
one per cent as a charge. We place all 
of this in a cream draft envelope and 
send it to our city correspondent as an 
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must ship in silver and currency 








ordinary cash item. It is paid there by 
the city creamery as a check. 

“On the other hand our local coopera- 
tive creamery has an attractive account 
with us. We have a special arrange- 
ment with it. We make a charge of 34% 
cents flat per item. Their checks average 
a little larger, possibly about $6. We 
have about 2,000 items a month for the 
local creamery and 600 or 800 for out- 
of-town creameries. 

“By handling checks for the local 
creamery we save this institution the 
services of one employe who would have 
te make these small payments if the 

bank did not do so. 
Sometimes the daily 


balance of this 
creamery amounts 
to $15,000. We 


make an allowance 
for this in our 
charges when that 
ceeurs, but when it 
drops down to less 
than $10,000, we 
charge at the rate 
of 3% eents per 
item which is paid 
at the end of each 
month. 

“Our experience 
makes me say that 
the average man is 
willing to pay for 
what he gets and is 
fair minded if he 
understands what the bank is confronted 
with.” 

In a letter from the secretary of the 
North Dakota Bankers Association who 
has put considerable time on instituting 
reforms along this line he says: 

“Because cream checks are in such 
small amounts, banks must necessarily 
carry more fractional silver and this 
makes. it necessary to ship in silver 
frequently at an expense to the bank. 
There is just as much bookkeeping on 
these small items as there is on the bigger 
ones. They must be registered both in 
the remittance register and in a remit- 





tance letter. That is another expense. 
Then there is the float of four to five 
days before the bank gets the returns 
from the remittance letter. There is 
the third expense. 

“We estimate that there is about $500,- 
000 of this float in North Dakota a large 
part of the time. In other words, the 
banks of our state are furnishing $500,- 
000 in working capital for the creamery 
companies without any compensation, 
except where a charge is made.” 


What The Banks Charge 


There seems to be quite a variety of 
charge schedules. L. M. Larson, cashier 
of the Jerauld County Bank, Wessing- 
ton Springs, S. D., says that his bank 
charges five cents for each $10 of checks. 
This charge has been made since 1924. 
Wessington Springs has eight cream sta- 
tions besides a local creamery. He es- 
timates that the cost of handling these 
items is from 40 to 50 cents per $100 and 
so he says that this charge barely covers 
the cost of handling, without consider- 
ing the float. 

H. W. Mitchell, cashier of the Dakota 
State Bank, Madison, S. D. reports that 
his bank makes a charge of 25 cents 
for the first $100 and 5 gents for each 
additional $20 over that amount. Seven- 
ty creamery checks are handled each 
business day and the total varies from 
$200 to $300. This bank has a direet 
connection with the bank on which the 
checks are drawn and so the time of 
float is reduced. 

George A. Starring, secretary of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association, re- 
ports that the big majority of banks in 
that state are now making charges on 
cream checks. An effort has been made 
to standardize these charges but there is 
not yet perfect standardization. 

One South Dakota banker adds this 
paragraph to his letter: “The competi- 


tive spirit between banks is such that 
many are willing to handle business of 
this kind at a loss in order to cast a 
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reflection on a neighboring bank, which 
is trying to do business in a business- 
like way.” 


Banks Finance Cream Buying 


A. S. Nystrom, cashier of the Farm- 
ers State Bank of Wall, South Dakota 
has this to say: “If other lines of pro- 
duce could be purchased without cash 
capital as the creameries are doing, it 
would be of decided advantage, but it 
appears the cream companies are the 
only ones who are making a success of 
this method of financing. It is possible 
that butter fat purchased in our town 
has been sold on the market and pay- 
ment received before the company has 
been called upon to pay the eream 
checks, and if the cream companies can 
continue to get away with this kind of 
financing without paying more than 25 
cents per $100, they are deserving.” 

Stating it in a little different way, 
W. S. Given, eashier, of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Britton, S. D., says, “There 
is no reason why a bank should furnish 
float money for these money-making 
firms for nothing. They make a profit. 
Why shouldn’t we?” 

He says he has one produce company 
buying poultry and eggs in his town 
that maintains a balanee of $1,500 which 
is big enough ordinarily to cover all 
floating checks, and a balance over that 
amount of about $300 to pay for han- 
dling items. When the volume of busi- 
ness is such as to not compensate for 
the expense involved, a larger balance 
is asked for and is secured. When the 
volume goes down, the company is al- 
lowed to reduce its balance accordingly. 

When a bank proposes to a produce 
buyer whose head office is out of town 
that a charge be made for handling a 
small item a complaint is usually made 
by the company. An interesting ac- 
count of such resistance is given us by 
J. A. Pekas, cashier of the Farmers 
State Bank, Lesterville, South Dakota. 






When Creameries Refuse To Pay 


He says: 

“When we notified all of the ereameries 
operating stations at Lesterville, that 
we would charge five cents per check 
and if they refused to pay this fee we 
would charge it to the customer, all of 
the ecreameries consented except one. 
We then refused to eash cheeks for this 
company. The company then sent its 
representative to Lesterville and tried 
to persuade us to accept checks on the 


basis of 25 cents per $100. This we- 


refused. 


“We took occasion to discuss the mat- 
ter with our patrons and explained how 
these creameries operate. We told them 
about the large float that we had to 
tarry. From these interviews we gath- 
ered that the patrons are with us and 











the company that refuses to pay the 
exchange is suffering considerably in 
decreased patronage. 

“By keeping a record of the cream 
checks handled, we have arrived at these 
figures. The cost per day is 75 cents 
for entering, cashing and handling the 
checks, 10 cents for drayage on money, 
15 eents on postage and stationery. We 
handle an average of 450 checks per 
month at five cents eagh. This amounts 
to $22.50 which certainly does not leave 
us any profit above the cost of handling.” 


Protect Counter Checks 


It may help to reduce the number of 
bad checks if every bank has the words 








“counter check” plainly printed across 
the face of checks that are left out on 
the counter for use of the public. When 
these words are on the end or in any 
position where they can easily be clipped 
off and still leave a complete check, there 
is always the danger of unscrupulous 
persons picking them up and using them 
in defrauding the bank or one of its 
customers. 


You want your savings accounts as 
large as possible. 
But— 


Better sell customers bonds to be paid 
out of savings than to have the funds 
withdrawn for bond purchases elsewhere 
and have neither deposit nor profit. 








New home of the 
State Bank of Chicago— 
La Salle and Monroe Streets 
Occupancy about April 15, 1928 


A Pioneer Bank | 


—in a new home 
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The opening of the new State Bank Building 
will find this institution entering upon its forty- 
ninth year of banking service to Chicago and the 
Middle West. Out-of-town bankers are invited 
to inspect the commodious banking rooms and 
to make use of the comprehensive facilities for 
transacting every phase of banking. 








Henry A. HaucAN Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Board of Directors Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 


LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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What Is Farm Land W orth? 


Perhaps never before in this genera- 
tion has there occured a time when a 
definite value on farm land was so im- 
possible to establish. The stabilizing of 
farm prices would do more to reestablish 
confidence in the banking world than 
any other factor. 


%. 


Your Representative 


ate, 


— in St. Louis ~ 


Ww you need to employ the banking or collec- In my opinion there are just two 


tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the Seven distinct things that can accomplish this: First, 
departments 


: : the betterment of crop conditions which 
built for service: 


I believe is apparent for 1928; second, 
the investment by local residents in farm 
lands rather than in “foreign” securities 
and enterprises. 


National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 
Banks in all parts of the United States have found they . 
obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis Commercial 
Area through a well-organized credit department and Savings 
a capable investment subsidiary. The sale of one farm in each com- 
; Trust munity during 1928 will establish sound 
and stable prices and we believe that 
Investment there is a tendency toward this objec- 
The. ’ tive—Osear Nelson Auditor of Publie 
National Bank of Commerce Foreign Accounts, Banking Department, State 
and in St.Louis 


; of Illinois. 
Federal Com ‘Trust none 


; Safe Deposit 


RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


BROADWAY OLIVE TO PINE Boosting The Town 





One of the best booklets that has come 
into THE Bankers MONTHLY office for 
a long time has just been received from 
the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES The title of the book is “St. Louis is 
ready for your plant, warehouse or dis- 


e tributing branch.” <A feature is made 
Life Insurance Trusts 


A Trusteeship Based Upon the Proceeds 
of Matured Life Insurance Policies 


HAT provision have you made against the 

shrinkage of your estate through taxes and 

administrative expenses after your death? 
Have you made certain that your beneficiaries will 
receive all you have planned to leave them? 

Every business man should establish a Life In- 
surance Trust to offset the inevitable shrinkage from 
estate, inheritance and transfer taxes, executor’s and 
legal fees, and unexpected expenses. “Ship from the center rather than from 

A Life Insurance Trust insures prompt payment of the rim”, says the caption with this 
taxes assessed on your estate, and safeguards the in- graphic drawing in the “‘booster” booklet. 
terests of your beneficiaries. Jt cuts the cost of ad- 
ministration, and causes your estate to grow, not to 


: | on the inside cover of the ocean flight of 
shrink, after you are gone. 


the Spirit of St. Louis. 

Let us send you the John Hancock _ The booklet is made up of such ar- 
booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life | ticles as follows: “Reducing production 
Insurance Trusts,’ containing interesting and distributing cost,” by M. E. Holder- 
facts and practical suggestions for estate- — ai ; F 
protection. Send for it today. “St. Louis is the ideal city for your 
plant, your warehouse or distributing 
branch.” 

“Raw materials—the basie require- 
ments of industry are abundantly avail- 
able at St. Louis.” 

Lire INSURANCE COMPANY “Fuel—power—and water are avail- 
oP Conran, Cseneaeae able in large quantities and at favorable 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. : rates.” 
Insurance in force of $2,750,000,000 on over 6,250,000 pol- “Adequate transportation facilities— 
icies. If your policy bears the name John Hancock, it land and water.” 
is safe and secure in every way. “St. Louis has favorable climatic con- 
ditions throughout the year.” 

“The solid growth of St. Louis is re- 

flected in its community development.” 


Inquiry Bureau 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





“Suitable sites are available.” 

“The great St. Louis trade territory.” 

The book consists of 36 pages and 
cover, all printed on fine paper stock 
and with many illustrations. Several 
charts, carefully designed, are convine- 
ing. One is reproduced herewith, it 
bears the caption—“Ship from the cen- 
ter—not the rim.” 

You will note from this picture that 
St. Louis is the center of a ecirele, but 
this cirele is a wide one and by being 
made in this way it covers most of the 
United States, thus emphasizing the fact 
that St. Louis is nearer to the geograph- 
ieal center. 

The bank is tied in with the invitation 
to manufacturers to use St. Louis as a 
manufacturing or distributing center by 
using a two-page article entitled, “Serv- 
ices the First National Bank, St. Louis’ 
largest financial organization offers you.” 

The list of the board of directors and 
the list of officers is given on a two-page 
spread. 

This booklet was originated and pre- 
pared by Frank Fuchs, advertising man- 
ager of the First National. No doubt he 
will be glad to send a copy to advertising 
managers of other banks who might well 
benefit from this splendid example of a 
bank’s community development work. 


Mershon Back With U. S. 
Mortgage 


LeRoy A. Mershon, for the past eleven 
and one-half years secretary of the 
trust company division and departmental] 
manager of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and one of the most widely 
known men active in trust company cir- 
cles throughout the country, has been 
elected vice president of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York. 


Eastern Regional Savings 
Conference 


John J. Pulleyn, president Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York 
City, will head the committee of arrange- 
ments for the eastern regional savings 
conference to be held under the auspices 
of the savings bank division of the 
American Bankers Association in New 
York City, March 22 and 23. 

The sessions of the conference will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore mornings 
and afternoons, with a luncheon there on 
each of the two days. The night of 
March 22 there will be a banquet at the 
Hotel Biltmore. 


James E. McKinney, formerly vice 
president of the Durant National Bank, 
Durant, Okla., and more recently con- 
neeted with the office of the comptroller 
of the currency at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed by the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis as special rep- 
resentative in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Savings Bankers To Meet In 
Chicago 


The fifth annual Mid-West Regional 
Savings Conference will be held in Chi- 
cago March 15 and 16 with headquar- 
ters at the Congress Hotel. 

George L. Woodward, president of the 
savings bank division, Ameriean Bank- 
ers Association, and W. Espey Albig, 
deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association, will be present. Arlan 
W. Converse, vice president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, will be 
chairman of the conference, and Fred- 
erick G. Murbach, manager, savings de- 
partment, Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
will be vice chairman. 

This conference is attended by sav- 


ings bankers from 16 states, ineluding 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Wis- 
consin. 

The program will deal with such im- 
portant subjects as: Ways ‘of getting 
savings business; suecessful methods of 
developing and retaining present busi- 
ness; improvements in the administra- 
tion of savings departments and costs 
and profits in savings business. 


C. Addison Harris, Jr. president of 
the Franklin Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
has announced that the company will 
erect a new bank building on the site of 
the present West Philadelphia Office. 





Chosen/ — 


by two-thirds of the 

banks of Wisconsin 

as their Milwaukee 
Depository 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MILWAUKEE 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 








EARLY every bank, 

because of limited of- 
fice space has found it 
necessary to locate the 
Foreign and Travel Serv- 
ice Departments in some 
out of the way part of the 
bank. 

Most of the time this 
department is relegated to 
the basement. In the case 
of the Fletcher-American 
National Bank this is es- 
pecially true and the only 
place available for the 
Travel Service Depart- 
ment is in the basement un- 
der the front sidewalk. 

When I learned it was 
necessary to redecorate and 
rehabilitate the quarters of 
our travel department, I 
asked for permission to 
handle this job with the 
thought of securing an 
appropriate atmosphere for the depart- 
ment that would at the same time make 
the office quarters most pleasant and in- 
viting to our customers. 

I desired to make the travel depart- 


Travel Department Atmosphere 


By MYRON R. GREEN 


Advertising Manager, Fletcher-American National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





You might think it impossible to persuade travel department custom- 
ers to go to a room under the sidewalk to make arrangements for an 
ocean voyage, but with the department decorated to resemble an ocean 
liner like this room is, it is not so difficult. 


ment offices in keeping with its activity. 
The result was as indicated by the illus- 
tration. The furniture, awnings, and 
painting of walls produce a very exact 
representation of the deck of an ocean 


What The Public Thinks 


Opinions are formed ’round the dinner table. 
These opinions can be controlled. Personal inter- 
est in customers and community will do it. 


By MELVILLE M. GREIG 


President, National Service Bureau of New York, Inc. 
New York City 


HE dinner table plays a big part in 

forming “minds and in reaching 
hearts, we knows Take, for instance, 
Bill Nye and his fatajly of five. 

The family is gathered ’round the 
table. It is the first time during the day 
they have been together. They discuss 
different things, interestingly, candidly. 
It is here that important problems are 
solved. 


Radios, books, current events. Who’s 
going to be the next president? Why 
the laundry is late this week. What’s 
wrong with school. Dad’s new suit. The 
movies. The new grocery store. Opin- 
ions are expressed, and sifted. 

It is here, Mr. Banker, around the 
dinner table, that your bank—your serv- 
ice—your officers and personnel are put 
on trial. Mistakes sometimes do happen. 
Your intentiens or procedure are mis- 
understood. And the family of Bill Nye 


68 


is incensed by what has happened. 

But, thank goodness, family opinion 
ean be cultivated. Your bank can bask 
in the continued friendship of Bill Nye’s 
family. 

A banker once said, “I don’t need to 
advertise. Our bank statement speaks 
for itself.” Bank statements do speak— 
but usually a language unknown. 
Thoughtless, he believed that his fellow 
townsfolk knew his to be a great institu- 
tion because his bank statement said so. 


But he was wrong for some of his own 
directors could not see the meaning or 
trend expressed in his statement. What 
chance has Bill Nye and his family to 
understand capital and surplus and un- 
divided profits, ratios, loans, discounts, 
investments and unearned interest. What 
chance, or what incentive, indeed. 


Another banker once said, “I have a 
new building—the biggest, best-equipped 





liner, looking out over the 
water. 

The front wall, was 
painted to represent the 
rail, with the sky and water 
in the background. Deck 
chairs and awnings were 
installed and the inside 
walls were painted steel 
gray with imitation rivets 
and steel bulk heads. At 
the proper places we 
painted port holes. 

Now our customers are 
received in a bright, color- 
ful office with everything 
round about of a charae- 
ter to awaken pleasant an- 
ticipation for the prospec- 
tive journey. 

There is no way of tell- 
ing what this novel feature 
has contributed toward the 
growth of the department, 
but its business is growing 
rapidly and apparently there is a much 
brighter future before it. This is a 
plan that ean readily be followed by 
any bank at little expense and little 
work. 


building in town. Folks will bring busi- 
ness to me because of my fine up-to-date 
building. And they did. But presently 
his was not the biggest, best-equipped 
building in town and unhoused accounts 
sought shelter elsewhere. 


The way to get business and hold busi- 
ness is to build on a foundation of finan- 
cial stability, efficient service, good equip- 
ment, and a generous portion of friend- 
ship expressed both in person and 
through the printed word. 


Bill Nye and his family talk a lot 
about their bank. And good reason they 
have. Comments nowadays are almost 
always favorable. And there is reason 
for this, too. 


Bill Nye and his family know that the 
XYZ National Bank is a good place to 
deposit. They get a continual reminder 
cach month at their home that there is a 
bank eager and able to serve, human, 
willing to straighten out erinks in daily 
transactions should they arise. This 
bank they feel is friendly. It takes the 
trouble to say so—often. The XY/ 
National Bank is one that Bill Nye and 
his family tell their friends about. 

Business based on good-will sticks long 
after new buildings grow smoky and old, 
and bank statements lose their individual 
glory with the development of other 
banks in the community. 
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Good News From Central 
National of Cleveland 


Robert J. Izant was recently appointed 
viee president of the Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland banking 
circles were honored 
when E. S. Hanson, 
vice president of the 
Central National 
Bank was elected to 
the board of trustees 
of Western Reserve 
Academy at Hudson, 
Ohio at an election recently held. 

The academy, a preparatory school 
for boys, is an historic institution sit- 
uated in the small village of Hudson, 28 
miles from Cleveland, and housed in 
buildings onee used by Western Reserve 
University. 

For more than two years Mr. Hanson 
has been treasurer of the Academy, and 
in his new relationship on the board he 
will continue as treasurer, serving also 
on the executive and finance committees. 





E. S. HANSON 


Additions To Staff Of Atlantic 


National 


Edward W. Lane, president of the 
Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Florida, since its organization in 1903, 
has assumed the position of chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Thomas P. Denham, executive vice 
president, succeeds Mr. Lane as presi- 
dent. He has been with the bank for 
nearly 25 years. 

John T. Walker, Jr. second vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York is now executive vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic National. 


What National Banks Earn 
And Spend 


A most comprehensive analysis of 
earnings and expenses of National Banks 
has been made by H. N. Stronek & Co. 
and is available to banks and statisti- 
cians printed on linen at $15. This is 
an authoritative analysis and is the an- 
nual issue of this large table. Address 
H. N. Stronck & Co., 160 N. LaSalle St., 
Chieago. 


A. R. Cline Becomes Vice 
President 


Many of our readers know A. R. 
Cline of Houston, Texas, and were in- 
terested in an article by him on “More 
Uniform Trust Fees” published in the 
January issue. Mr. Cline at that time 
Was secretary and treasurer of the 
Houston Land & Trust Co. He is now 
Vice president and trust officer of that 
firm. Herman L. Weyrich was advanced 
to the position of treasurer, and Charles 
L. Bybee was made secretary. 


Canadian Bank A Leader 


It is claimed that the Royal Bank of 
Canada by its recent report stands out 
as largest among Canadian banks in 
point of assets, eapital and _ profits. 
Profits for the year amounted to $5,- 
370,145. <A dividend of 12 per cent and 
a bonus of 2 per cent was paid and 
$400,000 was transferred to undivided 
profits. 


A check for $2,400,000 was recently 
issued by the trust department of the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn for 
the subseription account of the recently 
organized Brooklyn Fire Insurance Co. 





The First National Bank was the stock 
subseription agent for the stock issue 
which was oversubscribed almost one 
and a half times and the check repre- 
sents the full amount subscribed, no 
underwriters fees having been charged 
by the bank. P 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Second Ward Savings Bank, 
*Milwaukee, Joseph E. Uihlein was eleet- 
ed to the newly created position of 
chairman of the board. Mr. Uihlein, 
has been president since 1911. Albert 
C. Elser, vice president of the bank 
during the past 16 years, was elected 
president. 


Attention to Details 


HIS bank has innumerable facilities you 
probably would never require but they 
are here in case you do. Thousands of credit 
files, prompt collection service, complete in- 
vestment information, are only a few of the 
ways in which we are able to serve you. 


We are equipped to give you prompt in- 
telligent service even in the smallest detail. 


The Foreman National Bank 
The Foreman Trust And Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Streets, Chicago 


RESOURCES EXCEED 100 MILLION DOLLARS 





“Strange that so many will voyage 
two thousand miles to get twelve 
miles from the shore.’’— 

PETER HECO 


Statement Envelopes 
Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago 
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A Statement Directors Like 


This form was provided by a bookkeeper who 
has looked at bank reports from the standpoint 


of a director. 


ERIODICALLY there are statements 

of several kinds to be prepared for 
the information and guidance of the 
Board of Directors. These men are cap- 
able in their own vocations but when 
they leave their active pursuits for a 
board meeting, it is results that they 
desire and not a statement requiring 
analysis before the facts of the case 
are known. 





of Customers 


More than 15,000 cus- 
tomers including many 
of Newark’s leading 
citizens and corporations 
are satisfied clients of this 
bank—many of them 
over a period of more 


than thirty-five years. 


Organized in 1804 


122 years of continuous 
banking service to 
Newark citizens. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & 
ESSEX BANKING CO. 


Founded in 1804 


Main Office: BROAD & CLINTON STS. 
Branch: Ferry & Van Buren Sts. 


Oldest and Largest National Bank in New Jersey — 
Depository for City, County and United States Funds 


Member Federal Reserve System 


It may be adapted to any bank. 


The accompanying statement of profit 
and loss is submitted as an example of 
what may be worked out on somewhat 
original lines without violation of any 
basic laws. 

An able writer says, “The profit and 
loss statement is equal in importance to 
the balance sheet. The latter is a snap- 
shot of the assets and liabilities while 
the former shows the causes that have 
led up to that condition, and shows the 
current profits and may show the fune- 
tional efficiency of the business.” 

Therefore, some of the requisites of 
such a statement are definiteness, con- 
ciseness with enough detail to be self- 
explanatory and last but not least, neat- 
ness. 

A word about one or two entries may 


not be out of place here. We make 
immediate charge or credit to the un- 
divided profits account whenever a loss 
is sustained or a gain made. This 
renders these figures a vital part of the 
statement. Listing them under “Other 
incomes” and “Other losses” seemed the 
proper disposition of them. Their iden- 
tity was not lost, neither were the totals 
shown on the balance sheet of the 30th 
altered. 

income” 
petty income items. 


“Miscellaneous represents 


“Sundry operating expenses” should 
be detailed on a supplementary schedule 
since this amount includes several kinds 
of expenses, namely; legal service, re- 
pairs to properties, 
agents, travelling 
fees, ete. 


commissions to 
expenses, directors 


There is the history of the period in 
a few terse lines. 


William Kiefer was elected president 
of the First National Bank of Mt. 
Carmel, Pennsylvania recently. 


Statement of Earnings and Expenses 
Jan. Ist 1927 to June 30th 1927 


NOs I Ly Bs EONS vos dined an cxccnv newness uaeea canes 


‘Interest and discount 
| Exchange 
| Rents collected 
| Service charge income 
| Miscellaneous i income. 
{ Sale Bear farm.. 
| Sale Bear house 


| Other profits / 


amass 


German bonds sold. . 
_ Belgian bonds sold 


Other losses | Garfield bonds 


| Arthur property............ 


{ Loans and discounts 
D’s & Sav. ... 


| Interest paid ; Deposits— C 
| Special 5% C/D’s 


Advertising. . 
Salaries. . 
Surety bonds & Ins.. 


Operating ; Fuel, light, water. 


expenses 


2eonys ovum & 


| Freight & express 





\ 
Dividend No. 31 
Surplus account June 30, 1927 


Undivided profits, June 30, 1927 


Stationery & supplies. . 


. $15,500.00 


Recovery income tax, 1922. . 
| Recovery income ~* 1923. . 


51,107.50 





66,607.50 


| Rent Bear farm............ 


1,000. 00 


1,100.00 
8,400.00 
.. 5,000.00 


1,185.00 


14,500.00 
2,500.00 


‘Tduckene & telegraph. . 


22,425.00 


2,852.00 


,250.00 
3,000.00 50,712.00 


$15,895.50 
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All Bankers Should Know— 


What is a straight bill of lading? 
A. It is one in which it is stated that 
the goods represented by the bill of lad- 
ing are consigned to a specified person. 


What is an order bill of lading? 
A. One in which it is stated that the 
goods shipped are consigned to the order 
of a person named, in which ease the 
bill must be paid before the railroad will 
deliver the goods. 


It seems that a bank is generally not 
held liable for negligence of a notary 
to whom it delivers papers for protest. 
Why is this? A. Because the notary 
is a publie officer sworn to discharge his 
duties properly and is not regarded as 
a mere agent of the bank. 


When a bank pays a check with a 
forged endorsement, can the check be 
charged against the drawer’s account? 
A. It is generally ruled that the 
drawee’s bank is liable on such check and 
eannot charge it against the drawer’s ac- 
count. 


Can a bank become a_ bankrupt? 
A. No a bank cannot become a bank- 
rupt either in voluntary or involuntary 
proceedings. 


How much must a person owe before 
a petition of involuntary bankruptey 
may be filed against him? A. He must 
owe debts to the amount of at least 
$1,000. 


Would it be proper to hold unmatured 
trade acceptances as a part of the bank’s 
secondary reserve? A. Trade accept- 
ances are good items to be included in 
the secondary reserve for they are easily 
discounted. 


Is a debenture bond safer than pre- 
ferred stock? A. A debenture bond is 
an unsecured note issued by a ecorpora- 
tion which takes precedent over both 
preferred and common stock and so must 
be paid before dividends are paid on 
stock. 


Our bank has been holding chattel 
mortgages without having them acknow]- 
edged before a notary public. Are they 
valid? A. Chattel mortgages are valid 
between the parties making and holding 
them, but they cannot be placed on 
record unless they are acknowledged. 


I have been criticised for signing 
drafts made payable to myself as an 


officer of the bank. Is it good business © 


for me to make out drafts this way? 
A. No it is not. 


“Ratio Analysis” in the April issue. 


Accrual Accounting Form 
Patented 


In an article appearing on page 38 
of the December issue of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY, a form was used as an illus- 
tration of an Accrual Accounting Sys- 
tem. Through an error, it was neglected 
to state that this is one of the Adap- 
Table System forms patented by Lewis 
A. Foote, of Cleveland, Ohio, in letters 
patent No. 1,618,124 of February 15, 
1927. This notice is printed so that no 
banker will make the mistake of using 
a similar form without license, and there- 


by infringe on the patent. The forms 
and entire system, of course, can be pur- 
chased from either of the two companies 
owning the patent rights. The Bankers 
Development Corporation of 31 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y., handles the sale 
and installations of the Adap-Table Sys- 
tem in the Atlantic Seaboard States and 
in the City of Chicago. The Foote 
Adap-Table Systems Company of 1760 
East 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio, handles 
the sale and installation of this system 
in the rest of the United States, includ- 
ing the City of Philadelphia. 





A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 


“The devotee of cut prices visits 


often the tomb of the Profits.”— 
PETER HECO 


Registered Mail Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Miller’s Book Sublimates The 
Third C. 

In “Bank Loans on Statement and 
Character,” Mahlon D. Miller offers an 
important addition to the lore of a sub- 
ject which shows more uncharted area 
than most other banking topies. 

While strong emphasis is laid on the 
importance of working capital and fixed 
investment in any business applying for 
unsecured credit, and while the factor of 
personal character is never lost sight of, 
this author is clearly of the opinion that 
a personnel of sufficient capacity and 
experience in the particular line in which 
engaged is the bankers main reliance. 

In other words, Mr. Miller believes 
that it takes capacity to raise capital, 
that capacity proves character except in 
negligible cases, and that what the com- 
mercial banker must insist on above all 
other things is the capacity to create and 
realize sufficient cash earnings to pay 
a loan when due. 

Every banker who reads the book will 
have renewed conviction behind his be- 
lief that the loaning officer should know 
the particular business under considera- 
tion, inside and out, and ought to be able 
to compare its showing with similar or- 
ganizations in the very same _ line. 
Rather this, a thousand times, thinks 
Mr. Miller, than trying to invent or dis- 
cover some machine-made yardstick 
which will be equally applicable to credit 
evaluation for a corner news stand or a 
trans-Atlantic steamship line. 

One use which this reviewer suggests 
that bankers make of the book is to place 
a copy of it in the hands of the present 
or prospective borrower with the sug- 
gestion that a study of it will improve 
that borrower’s net profits as well as his 
executive policies, his accounting meth- 
ods and his limit line. Bank Loans on 
Statement and Character by Mahlon D. 
Miller, The Ronald Press Co., New York; 
Cloth, 492 pages, $6. 


Easy Money = Easy Street? 


In an article in the February issue 
of the Magazine of Business, A. W. Shaw 
has this to say: 

“With ample funds available, the 
most progressive companies expand their 
plants or improve their methods. The 
inevitable result is increased productive 
capacity. The enlarged output puts the 
spur to distributive effort. The result 
is intense competition. And as the com- 
petitive pressure goes to extremes, profit 
margins suffer. 

“Surely easy money provides the 
necessary jumping off place for many 
mergers, and certainly the spread of 
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large units is in part accounted for by 
mergers. Already the legislative eye has 
been attracted—witness the Walsh re- 
solution. 

“I do not, of course, question the de- 
sirability of the large business unit op- 
erated under the advanced standards 
characteristic of American business to- 
day. I merely inquire concerning the 
part played by easy money in the 
marked trend toward larger units, and, 
in consequence, in a possible instigation 
of a clamor for increased governmental 
regulation of business. On the other 
hand, I do question the advisability of 
any extension of regulation of business 
by the government—less of that, rather 
than more, is I am sure the fervent de- 
sire of all able to see clearly through to 
the best interests of the country.” 


YOUR BANK’S 
LOANS 
Either— 


represent the needs of the 
community 


Or— 


represent the imagined 
needs of your officer’s 
friends 


*¢ D 


Either— 


mean nothing more than 
extra profit to the bank 


Or— 


enable a customer to in- 
crease the profits of his 


own business 


8 De 
Either— 


jeopardize your customers’ 
deposits 


Or— 


represent a beneficial in- 
vestment for both bank 
and customer 


“oD 
Either— 


strain the conscience of 
your loan officer 


Or— 


make him proud of the 
policies of his bank 


Which? 





. terests of my readers. 


Eat, Drink, and Spend—- 
And Be Rich 


Writing under this heading in the 
February Nation’s Business, William 
Feather, discusses the proposition that 
waste in industry is a good thing be- 
cause it makes more work for the people. 

Mr. Feather does not agree with this 
theory and gives the following interest- 
ing example in summing up his point: 

“Let us assume that a maid in my 
home has, by hard work and thrift, 
earned and saved $1,000. She asks me 
to invest it for her, and I, being a new 
thought economist, say to her: What 
are you saving money for? Don’t you 
realize that you will save yourself out 
of a job? Invest $1,000? We have 
more houses, more apartments, more 
factories, and more machinery now than 
we can use. Men are out of work be- 
cause people aren’t consuming enough. 
T’ll tell you frankly that unless my busi- 
ness picks up we'll have to let you go. 
If you're sensible you'll buy no bonds 
with your money. You'll go out and 
get yourself a fur coat, two evening 
gowns, a new hat, and a Japanese 
kimono.’ ” 


To Build Community Industry 


In an article by Charles P. Wood, in 
the Arkansas Banker for January, the 
following advice is given: 

One cent an hour seems at first to be 
a small difference in wages. Applied to 
a factory employing 500 people and 
running 2,500 hours a year, one cent 
an hour amounts to $12,500, or 10 per 
cent on an investment of $125,000. 

The same idea can be carried out in 
the productivity of labor, which shows 
an advantage in high productive capacity 
even though wages are high. Power 
rates, freight rates, taxes—all can be 
applied specifically to find wherein the 
advantage or disadvantage lies. No so- 
called “bonus” should be allowed to out- 
weigh such advantages as these. Where 
the bonus does prevail, there is usually 
an element of promotion that is only the 
first stage of failure. 


An Idea For House Organ Editors 


Writing in Printed Salesmanship, 
Harper Leech discusses “If I were a 
House Organ Editor Instead of a News- 
paper Man” and says the following 
which may be particularly helpful to 
those who have the task on their hands 
of editing a bank house organ. 

“Tf I were to get a job as a house 
organ editor, one of the first things | 
should do would be to inventory the in- 
I would inter- 
view at least 50 of the people to whom 
my publication was going to be sent and 
find out what their problems were; I 
would list all these problems and an- 
alyze and arrange them under guide 
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heads; and then I would use that list 
as a foundation for my editorial policy. 

“JT would first of all set down on paper 
a list of the things that interested the 
people I was appealing to, and build 
each issue in accordance with their pref- 
erences. That is just good journalism. 
And having such a picture before me, I 
would then strive to write about these 
things in an interesting, human, read- 
able way. Which is also just good 
journalism.” 


Supplying Market Information 

We receive the Market News Service 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
covering the markets of eattle, hogs and 
sheep, at the St. Joseph market. These 
enable us to discuss with our live stock 
growers some of their problems because 
the reports are authentic and compre- 
hensive. 

Bankers in business in the towns of 
the agricultural and live stock growing 
parts of the country are very frequently 
consulted by their patrons concerning 
the trend of the markets and authentic 
reports enable us to give these cus- 
tomers the facts and from these facts 
may be deduced guesses for the future 
markets—_W. G. Springer, Cashier, 
First National Bank, McCook, Nebr. 


Bankers as Farm Leaders 


An illustration of how bankers ean 
help their farmer customers by leading 
in their cooperative activities is found 
in a few news items taken from the 
Tennessee Banker as follows: 

D. M. MeAnulty, president Hardeman 
County Savings Bank, has been elected 
president of the Hardeman County 
Farm Bureau, thereby becoming a di- 
rector of the State Farm Bureau. 

John M. Jackson, eashier the Browns- 
ville Bank, one of the leading poultry 
men, has been elected president of the 
Haywood County Poultry Association. 

H. H. Fry and E. H. Fry of the Com- 
merece Union Bank of Camden are 
treasurer and assistant secretary respec- 
tively of the Camden Chamber of Com- 
meree. One of the first accomplishments 
of this Chamber of Commerce was to 
secure a county agent for Benton Coun- 
ty. Mr. H. H. Fry was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce during its first 
year of existence and under his leader- 
ship Benton County held its first agri- 
cultural fair. Much interest has been 
aroused in liming the soil and improving 
dairy stock and hogs. 

One of the first projects of the newly 
organized Chamber of. Commerce of 
Somerville of which the vice president 
H. P. Stainback, is cashier of the Somer- 
ville Bank & Trust Co. will be the at- 
tempt to secure a milk market for the 
Fayette County farmers. 

Without a doubt, such opportunities 
exist in most every farming community. 


Honor For Banker-Farmer 


W ork 


Plans have recently been suggested by 
the Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association for ear- 
rying on a banker-farmer contest. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimu- 
late greater interest in agricultural work 
and serve as a means for measuring the 
work accomplished by the bankers of the 
various states. 

It is further planned that the state 
committee having the highest score for 
work accomplished, in each Federal Re- 
serve District, will be invited to send its 
chairman to its own state convention, 
and perhaps to others within the district, 
as well, and give a demonstration of how 





the work was accomplished and the effi- 
cieney of the methods used. 

It is further planned that the state 
committee presenting the most outstand- 
ing work in the United States will be in- 
vited to send its chairman to the spring 
meeting of the Exeeutive Council of the 
A. B. A., and appear before the Agricul- 
tural Commission, the traveling expenses 
in this ease being paid by the Agrieul- 
tural Commission. 


I never lend a man money to buy 
dairy cows unless he knows something 
of cows and has good pasture and feed 
and the county agent thinks he has an 
even chance to suceeed.—W. H. Johnson, 
Vice President Merchants National Bank, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 





Business Must — 
Pay Its Way 


With total sales for the year of over 
$925,000,000, and profits of $12,202,492, 
Swift & Company more than earned its 
dividends in 1927. 


The average profit margin of less than 
1% cents on the dollar of sales during a 
year that was unfavorable to the packing 
industry as a whole, gives only a part of the 
story told in the new Swift 1928 Year Book. 


Swift & Company has paid dividends 
without interruption for 42 years and, with 
the exception of 1920 and 1921, earnings 
have always exceeded the regular dividend 


payments. 


A copy of the new Year Book which 
contains many interesting facts about the 
company will be mailed free on request. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4006 Packers Avenue, U. S. Yards, Chicago 
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_ THE AMERICAN BANKERy 
AS A WORLD FINANCIER. 


The Reversion To Gold 


A British view of the gold standard 


— three years have elapsed 
since the pound sterling was re- 
established on the gold basis, and most 
of the important currencies are now 
stabilized in relation to gold. This gen- 
eral reversion to gold gives the appear- 
ance of a return to pre-war conditions 
in matters of eredit and currency, but 
if we look further into the question we 
shall find that there has been a remark- 
able change. The development of cen- 
tral bank poliey in the United States has 
shown that, while gold may be retained 
as a medium for making international 
payments, it ean be deprived of its 
function as the ultimate standard of 
value. How this came about, the stages 
through which American policy has 
passed, and the meaning of the conclu- 
sion deserve our close attention. 


Pre-War Credit System 


Let me begin by reminding you of 
the conditions before the war. At that 
time the central banks adopted a purely 
passive attitude with regard to the con- 
trol of eredit, allowing the movement 
of gold into or out of a country to reg- 
ulate the internal supply of money. If 
gold flowed in freely, credit and eur- 
rency expanded; if more credit was 
created than was required to support the 
current growth of business, prices rose. 
If gold flowed out, credit and currency 
contracted; the growth of business was 
checked and prices showed a tendency 
to fall. It followed from this that the 
eurrent course of world prices was de- 
termined by the supply of monetary 
gold. This does not mean that other 
sauses, such as improved methods of 
production and communication, do not 
affect the price level, but these only 
come into play over extended 
periods of time. 


more 


The passivity of the central banks 
probably arose from the peculiar strue- 
ture of the British central banking sys- 
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By The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


Chairman of the Midland Bank, London, England 





R. McKENNA 


tem. London was then the unchallenged 
financial centre and free gold market of 
the world. In addition, Britain, as the 
vorld’s principal creditor, was the main 
souree of supply of new capital, and in- 
ternational trade was for the greater 
part financed by sterling bills. These 
various factors taken together consti- 
tuted London the point through which a 
surplus or searcity of gold made its in- 


fluence felt, and the British price level 
was the medium through which gold 
operated on the price levels of all other 
countries. Under British central bank- 
ing system only a small part of the 
country’s total gold holding was avail- 
able to meet a demand. So small indeed 
was the primary reserve in relation to 
the demands which might possibly be 
made upon it, that the principal aim of 
our central bank policy was to protect 
it from withdrawals of gold, even when 
these were really of quite moderate 
dimensions in relation to the total stock 
in the country. The movement of gold 
became a matter of the utmost import- 
ance, and the means of counteracting its 
influence on the supply of money and 
the course of prices hardly existed. In 
these cireumstances there was little scope 
for the formulation or exercise of con- 
scious policy, and the principles of cen- 
tral bank eredit control remained un- 
developed, if not unknown. 


Post-War Gold Problems 


The first authoritative suggestion that 
gold movements need not have predom- 
inant importance in the control of credit 
and currency appeared in the recom- 
mendations of the international economic 
conference held at Genoa in 1922. The 
financial commission appointed at that 
conference, perhaps the most important 
of its kind that has been lreld, were 
deeply impressed by the danger of a 
gold shortage. As advised by most of 
the leading authorities, the commission 
took the view that a scarcity was to be 
looked for in the absence of any un- 
foreseen developments in production. 
They were alarmed at the prospect of 
the supply of gold to the principal 
trading countries of the world becoming 
inadequate to provide for such an ex- 
pansion of credit and currency as would 
be needed to meet the requirements of 
growing trade. Accordingly the com- 
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mission’s recommendations were aimed 
at economizing the use of gold, and one 
of their main suggestions was that in- 


stead of reverting to the pre-war sys- | 


tem, under which each country held its 
own gold stock, gold exchange standards 
should be adopted by most countries, 
leaving only a few to hold the ultimate 
metallic reserves for the entire world. 
The purpose of the conference in pro- 
pounding measures to economize gold 


was undeniably sound, and it is a matter | 
of regret that the suggestions for the 


adoption of gold exchange standards 


have been widely departed from. The 


proposal, it is true, was at first incor- 


porated in a modified form in schemes | 
of reorganization in many parts of the | 


world, particularly in central Europe 
and South America, but unfortunately 


the system has come to be regarded as | 
merely a step on the road to a full gold | 
standard. Already many countries ac- | 


tually on a gold exchange standard are 
unprofitably using their foreign assets 
in the purchase of gold reserves. 

The eager desire to accumulate metal- 
lie reserves is no doubt prompted by the 


recollection of pre-war practice and 


ignores our more recent experience that, 


even in a gold standard country, gold | 


need no longer be the controlling factor 
in the supply of money. 


Messengers Make Good 
Suggestions 


John Lonsdale, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of St. Louis, and 


second vice president of the American | 


Bankers’ Association, believes that the 
growth and strength of a bank depends 
vitally upon the personal interest that 
each employe has in the institution. 
“Doubtless among the young men and 


boys employed in comparatively small | 
positions today is a future president of | 
our bank,” he mused to himself one day. | 
“If there is a potential president among | 


those young men, I want to give him a 
chance to prove it.” 

With that idea in mind, and with the 
thought that he could encourage in- 


dividual thinking, Mr. Lonsdale offered | 


a cash prize of $20 in gold to the em- 
ploye who turned in to him within a 
certain specified period the suggestion 
that would prove to be the most prac- 
tical in saving time or money in some 
phase of routine work in the bank. 

A young messenger boy won the first 


prize offered; and today he is a clerk, | 
well ahead of his time to be a clerk. The | 


offer stimulated so much interest and 
created encouragement: for individual 
thinking that Mr. Lonsdale repeats it 
periodically and usually gets, out of the 
scores of suggestions turned in, severa! 
that are highly practical. What is more 
important than the saving, however, is 
the individual thinking the contests have 
created, Mr. Lonsdale declares. 











Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses washing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 








WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C. M. Parker,68 William St 





USA N:Z 


| NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorised & Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits 
$20,878,845 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


“Some — ‘wana was canis Ravelenes for Every Purpose 
pigeons to save the post, were Heco Envelope Compan 

. . eco ope y 
they sure ef their — a Chicago, Ill. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


6 national banks—68 state banks 


Arkansas 
Cotter—Baxter County Bank 
Gurdon—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Hunter—Bank of Hunter 
Moro—Bank ot Moro 


Okolona—Bank of Okolona 
Osceola—Citizens Bank 

Florida 
Bronson—Bank of Levy County 


Plant City—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
White Springs—Suwannee River Bank 


Georgia 
Albany—New Georgia National Bank 
Tarrytown—Bank of Tarrytown 


Illinois 
Champaign—lIllinois Tr & Savings 
Grant Park—Home State Bank 
Walnut Hill—First State Bank 


Indiana 
Churubuseco—Exchange Bank 
Williamsport—Warren County Bank 


Iowa 
Holstein—First State Bank 
sake Mills—Farmers State Bank 
Low Moor—Low Moor Savings Bank 
St. Marys—St. Marys State Bank 
Sumner—State Bank of Sumner 
Victor—Victor Savings Bank 


West Point—Farmers & Citizens State 
Bank 


Kansas 
Mound Valley—Peoples State Bank 
Severy—Greenwood County Bank 


Louisiana 
Church Point—Commercial Tr & Savings 

Bank 

Michigan 


Bentley—Bentley 
Aitken & Co. 

Fairview—Fairview 
& Hager 

Omer—Orenae Exchange Bank 


Bank of Wm. H. 


Bank of Lewis 


Minnesota 

Glyndon—State Bank of Glyndon 

Litchfield—Citizens State Bank 

Montevideo—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 

Morristown—Farmers State 

New London-—State 
London 


sank 


Bank of New 


Mississippi 
Indianola—Delta Penny Savings Bank 


Missouri 
Foley—Foley Banking Co. 
Frankford—Bank of Frankford 
Kansas City—Peoples Trust Co. 
Malden—Dunklin County Bank 
Whitewater—Bank of Whitewater 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman: 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors : 


Statement of Condition 
December 31st, 1927 


RESOURCES 


Cash in hand and Due from Banks .. $342,025,233-56 | 
| Money at Call and Short Notice ee 137,545,385-25 
Investments oe oe ee «+ 177,177,650-44 
Bills Discounted .. <i ee «- 246,573,891-31 

} Advances... ne os - -- 1,032,439,551-29 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits and Engagements 184,987,972-°37 

Bank Premises os ee os 38,178,229-98 
| Investments in Affiliations ee oe 33,332,444-73 
2,192,260,358-93 

LIABILITIES | 

Capital Paid up .. te os am 63,328,990-00 

Surplus oe oe ee as oe 63,328,990-00 
Deposits ee we oe ee -- 1,880,614,406-56 

Acceptances and Confirmed Credits .. 100,802;473-52 

Engagements ‘3% os ee 84,185,498-85 

2,192,260.358-93 


Together with its affiliations the Midland Bank operates 2410 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and has offices in 
the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania. 
Foreign Branch Office at 196 Piccadilly, London, is specially 
equipped for the use and convenience of American visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 








EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 
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Nebraska 
Kennard—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Omaha—Bank of Benson 
Snyder—Snyder State Bank 
South Sioux City—Bank of South Sioux 
City 


New York 
Prattsburg—Smith & Wood Bankers 


North Carolina 
Stern—Bank of Stern 


North Dakota 
Ardoch—State Bank of Ardoch 
Caldin—Peoples Bank 
Hastings-—First State Bank 
Hope—First National Bank 
Kathryn—Farmers State Bank 
Pisek—Pisek State Bank 
Wales—State Bank of Wales 


Oklahoma 
Beggs—Farmers National Bank 
Hanna—First National Bank 
Sallisaw—American National Bank 


Oregon 
Lexington—Lexington State Bank 
Portland—Oregon Trust Co. 


South Carolina 
Abbeville—Planters Bank 
Six Mile—Bank of Six Mile 
Union—Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


South Dakota 
Claremont—Guaranty State Bank 
Geddes—Bank of Geddes 
Menno—Exchange State Bank 


Tennessee 
Memphis—Fraternal Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Memphis—Solvent Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 
Texas 


Yantis—Yantis State Bank 


Virginia 
Onaneock—Accomack Banking Co. 
Sedley—Bank of Sedley 


West Virginia 
Davy—Bank of Davy 
Harrisville—Peoples Bank 
Mullens—First National Bank 


Wisconsin 

Crivitz—State Bank of Crivitz 
Wyoming 

Dubois—Amoretti Welty Helmer & Co 


New Branch Banks Authorized 
For National Banks 


The Boston National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. Location of branch, vicinity of the 
corner of Blue Hill and Woodrow Avenue. 
Boston. 

First National Bank in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Location of branches, vicinity of 
Grand River and Fenkell, vicinity of Jeffer- 
son and MeDougall, vicinity of Second Ave. 
and West Grand Blvd., vicinity of Six 
Mile Road and Livernois, vicinity of 
Davison and Livernois (all located in 
Detroit) 

The Seaboard National Bank of The 
City of New York, N. Y. Location of 
branch, on 34th. St. between 5th. and 6th. 
Aves. Manhattan. 





“Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Nationally Known 


For High Quality 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 









STATE «& 








Arkansas 
Hot Springs 
Paragould 
California 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 
San Diego 
Colorado 
Denver 
Longmont 
Sterling 
Connecticut 
Danbury 
Georgia 
Buchanan 
Griffin 
Griffin 











Montezuma 

Moultrie 
Illinois 

Cerro Gordo 

Chicago 

Chicago 








Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 







Chicago 
Mt. Vernon 


Findlay 
Havana 
Morton 
Rock Island 
Indiana 
Evansville 
Kewanna 
Hammond 








Iowa 
Ames 






Garnavillo 
Humeston 







Kensett 
Knoxville 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Kansas 
Bushton 
Chanute 
Cherryvale 
Norton 
Kentucky 
Owensboro 


Maine 
Portland 















Massachusetts 
Holyoke 
Michigan 
Benton Harbor 
Detroit 
Fountain 
Jackson 
Ludington 
Niles 
Port Huron 
Minnesota 
Mora 
Comfrey 
Hibbing 
Jeffers 
St. Paul 
Willmar 
Mississippi 
Vicksburg 















Kosciusko 


Missouri 
Garden City 








Kansas City 
Nevada 
Paris 

St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Weaubleau 


Montana 
Scobey 

Nebraska 
Arcadia 


New Jersey 
Bayonne 























Town 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


29 mergers; 32 successions; 18 changes in title; 13 consolidations; 16 taken over, 


PRESENT NAME 





Arkansas National 
New First National 


Broadway State 


Citizens National Tr. & Sav 


Security Tr. & Savgs. 


Union Trust 


Colorado Bank & Trust Co 


State 


Former NAME 
Como Trust Co. 
First National 


Manchester-Moneta Ave. 
Citizens National 


Security Commercial & Svgs. 


Union Deposit & Trust Co. 
First State of Frederick 
Proctor State of Proctor 


City National Bk. & Tr. Co. City National 


Harolson County 
Commercial & Svgs. 
First National 
Citizens eeees al 
Moultrie National 


State 


Albany Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co 


Albany Pk. National Bk 
Tr. Co. 
Humboldt State 


Farmers & Citizens 
Savings Bk. of Griffin 


6 conversions; 6 absorptions; 5 purchases; 1 reorganization 







Merger 
Succeeds 


Title 
jSucceeds 
Succeeds 


|Succeeds 
Taken over 
/Taken over 


Title 





|Merger 
(Title 


Merchants & Planters and} 


City National 
Montezuma Banking Co. 
First National 


Citizens gh 
Albany Park National 


& 


North Park Tr. & Savings 
Keystone State 


National Bk. of the Republic Standard Tr. & Svgs. 


Continental National Bk 
Trust Co. 


Reliance State 
Third National 


First State 

Havana State 

Morton State 

Mfrs. Tr. & Svgs. 
Franklin Bk. & Tr. Co. 
First State 


Hammond National Bk. 
Tr. Co. 


Union National 


Garnavillo Svgs. 
Citizens State 


First State 


& Comtngntes 


\Merger 
|Merger 
\Succeeds 


\Consolidation 
Title 
Merger 


Merger 
|Merger 


& Commercial) 


Nat'l and Continental & 


Commercial Tr. & Svgs. 
Reliance Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Divide State (Divide, II1.,| 


Texico P. O.) 
First National 
Farmers State 
Farmers State 
First Tr. & Svgs. 


Franklin Trust Co. 
Citizens (Grasscreek) 


& Citizens National & Ham-| 


mond Tr. & Svgs. 


Commercial Svgs. & Unio 
Tr. & Svgs. 

Clayton Savings (Clayton) 

Home State & Humeston 
State 

Kensett 


Knoxville Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. Guaranty State 


Oskaloosa National 
Iowa National 


Bushton State 

Bank of Commerce 
Peoples State 

First State 

First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. 


Portland National 


Hadley Falls Tr. Co. 


Farmers National 
lowa Savings 


Farmers State 

Peoples Home State 
Morehead State( Morehead) 
Farmers State 


First National 


Union Safe Deposit & Trust 


Co. 


City National 


American Nat'l Bk. & Tr.Co. American National 


First National 

Fountain State 

Jackson City Bk. & Tr. 
First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
State Bank of Niles 
First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 


State 

First State 

First National 
State 

St. Paul National 
Union State 


“3 National Bk. 
Guaranty Bank & Tr. Co. 


Garden City 


Union Bk. & Tr. Co. 
First National 

Paris National 

First National 
Fidelity Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Lafayette-South Side Bk. 


Trust Co. 
Bank of Weaubleau 


First National 
First National 


Hudson County National 


MARCH 1928 


Central Savings 

Bank of Fountain 
Jackson City 

First National 

Newman & Snell's State 
First National 


State Bank of Brunswick 
Farmers State 

Hibbing National 
Farmers State 

St. Paul State 

Union Bk. & Tr. Co. 


& Merchants National & Nat’) 
Peoples Svgs. Bk. Tr. Co. 


Zonia State (Zonia) 


Bank of Garden City 
Garden City Tr. Co. 

Union State 

Bank of Richards 


|Consolidation 
Succeeds 


Taken over 
Conversion 
Succeeds 
Taken over 
Reorganized 


(Title 
Consolidation 


Merger 


ni 
|Merger 
Taken over 


Merger 
Succeeds 
|Merger 
Consolidation 
Consolidation 


Merger 
Merger 
Taken over 
Merger 


Title 


Consolidation 
Merger 


Title 
Consolidation 
Title 
Succeeds 
Title 
|Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Merger 
‘Taken over 
Purchase 
{Taken over 
|\Conversion 


Succeeds 


Consolidation 
Merger 





& 
|Merger 
Succeeds 

{Taken over 


Florida Savings, Florida, Mo. Taken over 


International 
City Trust Co. 


{Taken over 
(Title 


& Lafayette So. Side Bank of] 


St. Louis 
Citizens State 


Merchants Nat'l 
Commercial State 


Union Trust & Hudson C 
National 


(Continued on page 78) 


(Title 
Purchase 


Taken over 


\Conversion 
| 

Oo. 
Title 


How CHANGED 





CaPpmTaL SurRp.Lvus PRESIDENT 





$400,000 $127,000 F. N. Rix 
CES J. M. Lowe 


300,000 401,720 W. B. Clancy 

600,000 312,440 C. H. Martin 
75,000 20,870 P. H. Troutman 
50,000  30,280A.A.Smith 

250,000 309,250 M. H. Griffing 


40,000 15,150 J. L. Eaves 


200,000 117,390 G. J. Drake 
100,000 25,680 C. L. DeVaughn 
EE sci ets etie R. J. Corbett 


60,000 60,000 John W. Vent 
200,000 ~ 94,980 Murray MacLeod 


500,000 213,620 Chilton C. Collins" 
4,000,000 1,000,000 Chas. S. Castle 


35,000,000 33,973,780 Arthur Reynolds 
750,000 607,180 F. O. Birney 


125,000 209,600 L. L. Emmerson 
25,000 5,000 John Cribbet 
25,000 5,000 F. H. Gerbing 
75, 23,450 Fred Reuling 


eae aR, C. A. Hallgren 


3 Say 
2 Hee: 


31,700 J. I. Thuman 
25,000 8,130 D. W. Sibert 


400,000 100,000 W. G. Paxton 


100,000 25,000 J. G. Tilden 


40,000 10,000 Geo. McCulloch 

25,000 -_- G. N. Haugen 
100,000 ~ 25,030 O. M. Bundy 
100,000 59,240 W. H. Kalbach 
200,000 93,630 Cyrus K. Blake 


25,000 11,360 Geo. Cramm 
100,000 15,000 000 N.S. Jones 
25,000 1,750 D. W. McKinley 
25,000 36,190 J. E. Gleason 


137,900 107,100 H. E. O'Bryan 


500,000 308,630 Joseph A. Skinner 


200,000 112,850 W. E. Sheffield 
7,500,000 11,936,200 D. D. Douglas 
25,000 10,000 W. A. Cartier 
250,000 291,810 W. M. Thompson 
100,000 60,890 Wm. F. Harrah 
30,0000 185,860 Gus Hill 


15,000 4,220 John C. Carlson 


25,000 34,560 T. E. Duroe 
00,000 37,000 E. C. Turnquist 


50,000 10,000 Chas. Johnson, V.P. 


300,000 379,050 T. W. McCoy 


30,000 10,000 E. B. Morlan 


) RATES, © A. O. Thompson 
~~""70,000 ~~ 88,000 J. E. Deaver = 
pT REN W — M. Smith 


200,000 50,300 A. N. Kingsbury 
2,000,000 1,514,840 A. C. F. Meyer 


30,000 2,500 C. T. Swenson 


disiisa nse aden oneal M. L. Fries 





CasHIER 















D. O. Sims 
R. C. Mitchell 


R. B. Hampson 
O. E. Darnall 


L. F. Shilvock. 
H. A. Hovey 
W. H. Redfield 


H. G. Richardson 


C. F. Gunnels 
Jas. S. Croxton - 
Lewis Edwards 


Herbert Mohler 
E. C. — 


. Herbert Collins 
C: S. Macferran 


R. G. Danielson 
W. P. Tatge 


Rufus Grant 
C. A. Askins 
H. V. Bortel 
F. W. Reuling 
R. P. Gillaley 


Chas. W. Dunn. 
W. H.°Cook 


H. E. Stout 


E. J. Engeldinger 


J. A. Courtright 

H. ae Rye 
Walker 

E i Butler 

C. F. Rauscher 


E. J. Bruegger 
Wm. Gough 

Ed. C. Eagles 
R. W. Gleason 


J. D. Russell 


I. S. Pulcifer 


A. Foeltzer 
G. S. Hoppein 
. J. Gregory 
. B. Walker 
. BE. Cain 
. D. Brown 


on; ies 


C. T. Peterson 


Alonzo L. Burch 
J. P. Jordan 


J. Lioyd Krummel 
Cc. L. Allen 

C. W. Bauer, Jr. 
O. L. Kupferer 


Oscar Fryslie 


C. W. Starr 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from page 77) 


State &« Town PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How Cuancep | Capita Swurpivs PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 


Newark 
New 


Padula State 

ark N. Y. & N. J. Joint Stock 
Land 

Hobart Service Tr. Co. 


James V. Padula Bankers 

New York Joint Stock Land 
(Rochester) 

Hobart Trust Co. & Service 
Tr. Co. of N. J. 


Succeeds 150,000 93,700 Jas. V. Padula V. A. Padula 


; Absorption 
Passaic 


New York 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Endicott 
Lawrence 
Mansasset 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
Sidney 
Syracuse 
North Carolina 
Canton 
Fayetteville 
Roseboro 
North Dakota 
Fargo 
Ohio 
Caldwell 


Cleveland 


Merger 1,000,000 142,070 H. H. Weinberger 

5,448,990 Geo. V. McLaughlin W. P. Schenck 
153,360 M. F. Hickey P. L. Dickinson 
120,000 H. Paul Althaus Wm. S. Pierce 
140,860 J. Carl Schmuck Geo. F. Scheid 
45,650 L. A. Van Kleeck A.VanNostrand,Tr, 


1,888,120 Geo. S. Silzer H. P. Anmack | 


690,000 F. Abbot Goodhue 4 L. Gill, Jr. 
694,000 F. K. Teipel i selly 


100,350 John H. Curtis 
203,170 G. H. Stilwell 


J. A. Jackovies 


Brooklyn Trust Co. 

Prospect Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co 
Union Trust Co 

Lawrence Cedarhurst 

First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Seaboard National 
Interstate Trust Co Hamilton National 
\International Acceptance Tr.|International Acceptance 
: a, Securities & Trust Co 
Longacre National Longacre Bank 

\Sakser State Frank Sakser State 
\Sidney National Peoples National 

Liberty Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. |Liberty National 


Bank of Coney Island 
Prospect National 
Farmers National of Union 
Bank of Lawrence 

First National 

New Netherland 


Merger 
Title 
Succeeds 
Succeeds 
Succeeds 
Merger 
Taken over 


2,000,000 
500,000 
100,000 
250,000 
100,000 


Succeeds 
Conversion 
Succeeds 
Absorbed 
Succeeds 


500,000 
1,000,000 


100,000 
300,000 


H. J. Godfrey 
R. L. Stilwell 


Bank of Canton & Tr. Co. 
” umberland Svgs. & Tr 
Coharie 


|\Champion Bk. & Tr. Co. 
|Cumberland National 
|Bank of Roseboro 


Merger | 
Conversion 
Merger 


50,000 


60,000 W. J. Hampton 
150,000 


J. H. Kirkpatrick 
70,000 F. H. Stedman 


Albert Stewart 


\First Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. |First National Title 300,000 319,320 E. J. Weiser G. W. Jenson 


|Noble County National in 
Caldwell 
Engineers National 


Title 60,000 


|Noble County National 15,690 T. R. Hazard 


C. Okey 
{Brotherhood of Locomotive 
| Engineers Co-operative 

| National 

|First National 

|/Exchange State 
}Commercial Svgs. Bk. & Tr 


Succeeds 
Shadyside Bk., Shadyside, O. Purchase 
Exchange Succeeds 


1,000,000 354,910 A. Johnston C. A. Paine 
6,000 D. G. Mooman Ww. 


698,710 W. H. Yeasting 
100,000 Sidney Spitzer 


Bellaire 
Stone Creek 
Toledo 


Toledo 
Oklahoma 
Arcadia 
Ardmore 
Manchester 


25,000 


200,000 
400,000 


R. Mooman 


C. W. Wick, Tr. 
J. R. Newell 


City Savings 


Merger 
|Peoples Bk. & Tr. Co. 


Merger 


Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 


|First National 
iCity State 
|Farmers State 
|Kiowa National 
|Central National 


|Bank of Commerce 
American National 
|Citizens State 
Snyder First National 
Tulsa |Central Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Oregon | 
Ashland |First N 
Pennsylvania 
Glenlyon 
Johnstown 
Media 
Monessen 


Succeeds 
Merger 
Taken over 
Absorbed 
Title 


15,000 
300,000 
15,000 
25,000 
1,000,000 


R. M. Hughes 
59,120 M. "Gomnan C. 8. Pyle 
7,500 Howard D. Reed H. J. Harrold 
1,730 C. H. Fawks C, H. Fawks, Jr. 
609,190 J. E. Crosbie W. A. Davis 
|State Bank of Talent 


Vational Consolidation 


|Glenlyon National 

First National 

Media bg & Tr. Co. 
wae National Bk. & Tr. 


IFinst 'N Nat'l Bk. & Tr. Co. |First National 

| Peoples Savings & Tr. Co. |Continental Trust Co. 

Swarthmore National Bk. & | 
Trust Co. 

Texas } 
Cameron First National 


|Glenlyon Bank 
/Union National 
Charter National 


Conversion 
Absorbed 
Merger 


175,150 H. U. Nyhart B. C. 
1,849,920 David Barry vs. 
751,680 Frank B. Rhodes 
218,690 Geo. Nash 
587,720 H. B. Hogeland 
9,200,000 A. C. Robinson 


191,840 Edw. B. Temple 


Rydzewski. 
F. McAneny 
S. H. Hall 


C. M. Ellison 
B. H. Hogeland 
J. Boyd McKown 


400,000 


|Peoples N National Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Merger 


Newtown 
Pittsburgh 
Swarthmore 


Swarthmore National Succeeds Elrie S. Sproat 
Ben Arnold State and Texas 

State Bank & Trust Co., 
| Cameron 


Consolidated 
|Farmers National 


Absorbed 


75,000 
30,000 


83,730 A. N. Green 
5,000 F. G. Johnson 


F. B. Cable 


Blossom D. C. Chambers 


Blossom National 


Eddy 


Corsicana 
Greenville 
Jacksonville 
Pittsburgh 
Lindale 
Linden 
Louise 
Plantersville 
Richland 
San Angelo 
Virginia 
Chase City 
Strasburg 
Winchester 


|First National 


Bruceville State, 


Greenville N 


| First watieae 


vational Exch. 


| Bruceville, Tex. 
|Central State 
First National 


Taken over 
Purchase _ 
Consolidation 


50,000 40,000 J. R. Knight Fred Stewart 


Texas State 


Citizens State 
Peoples State 
Security State 
First National 
Guaranty State 


First National 
First National 


Pittsburgh National 
|Farmers & Merchants State 


Farmers & Merchants Nat'l 
Bk. & Tr. Co. 

West Virginia 
laeger 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Superior 

es 

arco 


|First National 


First Wis. National 
National Bank of Commerce 





|Parco State 


Paying Employes By Check 


In a report which is designated as 
Report No. 53, the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York City, tells of an 
investigation on the subject of paying em- 
ployes by check. This showed, as would 
be expected, that about the only objec- 
tion to this method of paying is the 
feeling that the employes will not like it. 


The following information is quoted. 
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Guaranty Bond State 
First State, Leesburg 
Citizens Guaranty State 
Cass County State 
Peoples 

First State 

First State 

Guaranty Bond State 


Title 
Purchase 
Title 
Succeeds 
Merger 
Succeeds 
Absorption 
Succeeds 


First State 

Peoples National 

Farmers & Merchants Nat'l 
Succeeds 


Consolidation 
Succeeds 


Tug River National Taken over 


American National 
Bank of Commerce 


Merger | 
Conversion 


First National Succeeds 


“Tt is true that many employes are un- 
familiar with checks and that at first 
they may not like the change. But on 
the whole, the experience of the firms 
covered in the investigation seems to 
show that in the end they are well satis- 
fied with the check method. Only six of 
the firms consulted state that their em- 
ployes prefer to receive cash and one 
of these has just changed from a cash 
basis and expects to overcome the op- 
position. 


100, 000 
25,000 
20,000 
30,000 
17,500 


6,000,000 
150,000 


15,000 


262,500 J. B. Clayton J. A. Norton 
12,500,\W. J. Weatherby (J. P. Douglas 
30,000 W. L. Garrett B. D. Tucker 

R. G. Marchman |W. R. Ward 


3 S. L. Henderson 
720/H. P. Stockton, Jr. L. S. Stockton 
A. L. Lipscomb, Sr. 


A. L. Lipscomb, Jr. 
25,380\J. M. Shannon B. H. Yancy <- = 


121,440 NormanH. Williams J. D. Bryson _ 
Geo. A. Copp Fred D. Mapbis 


348,250/H. D. Fuller J. H. Yost 


5,196,180 Walter Kasten 


A. G. Casper 
143,090 Chas. A. Chase 


J. M. Crawford 


1,500 Geo. A. Bible R. D. Newell 


“Another six said that there was op- 
position at first but employes soon be- 
came accustomed to the new method of 
payment. This is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Co. When its present system was 
adopted, it arranged to eash checks for 
all employes who so desired. The num- 
ber of employes taking advantage of this 
offer was fairly large at first, but it grad- 
ually decreased to such a point that the 
company discontinued cashing checks.” 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


9 national banks—27 state banks 








Strate & Town 


Alabama 
Cottonwood 
California 
Maywood 
(Los Angeles P. O.) 
Pico 
Oxnard 
Florida 
Sanford 
Illinois 
Hillside 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Indiana 
Churubusco 


lowa 
Randall 


Louisiana 
De Ridder 
Massachusetts 
Belmont 
Northfield 
Michigan 
Grand Rapids 
Missouri 
Whitewater 
New Franklin 
Joplin 
Clarksdale 
Nebraska 
Bennington 
Murphy 
New Jersey 
Columbus 
Lodi 
New York 
Delmar 
Lake Ronkonkoma 
Luzerne 
North Dakota 
Fargo 
Ohio 
Continental 
Jewett 
Pennsylvania 
Lansdale 
South Carolina 
Manning 
Texas 
McCamey 
Virginia 
Onancock 
Washington 
Hartline 
Wisconsin 
No. Milwaukee 
Shorewood 
(Milw. P. 0.) 
Wyoming 
f Guernsey 


Name or Bank 





Bank of Cottonwood 
Maywood Bank 


| National Bank of Pico 
Bank of Oxnard 


|Sanford Atlantic National 
Hillside State Bank 

| Empire Tr. & Savings 
National Builders Bank 

| Churubusco State Bank 


| Randall State Bank 


Belmont Trust Co. 
Northfield National 


| State Bank of Home Acres 
Bank of Whitewater 
Exchange Bank 


Conqueror First National 
| Clarksdale Bank 


Bank of Bennington 
| First State Bank 

| First National Bank 
First National Bank 
Bank of Bethlehem 
Luzerne Hadley Bank 


Security Trust Co. 


First National Bank 
Lansdale Title & Trust Co. 
Clarendon Banking Co. 
Security State Bank 
Citizens Savings Bank 
Hartline State Bank 


No. Milwaukee State Bank 
Oakland Avenue Bank 





First State Bank 


| City Savings Bank & Tr. Co. 


National Bank of Lake Ronkonkoma} 


Farmers State & Savings Bank 





CaPITAL Surpivs 


$25,000 


50,000 
50,000 


100,000 
25,000 
200,000 
500,000 
25,000 
25,000 
50,000 


100,000 
25,000 


25,000 


10,000 
10,000 5,000 
250,000 270,450 
15,000 


25,000 


100,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 

100,000 


30,000 
31,170 


125,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 


35,000 
50,000 





15,000 


|J. R. Sealy 


| Curtis Flint 


|R. F. Kopperschmidt 
| Walker F. McLaury 


\P. W. West 
| Amos L. Taylor 
| Geo. Sinclair 


Wm. Fingerhut 








PRESIDENT CAsHIER 





|M. A. Helms 


- 


P. E. Benjamin 


| Percy E. Wile 
M. G. Taylor. 


H. Stanley Benedict 


W. H. Lathrop 


Linten E. Allen Arthur Branan 


Anton Vendley E. W. Heidorn 
W. H. Coy 
Myron D. Goldberg 


F. M. Sonday R. E. Roth 


Wm. H. Willson J. H. Brekken 


Wm. F. Hoehn 
Geo. Wilson 


H. H. Hardman 
C. L. Painter 
A. G. Cofer 

J. W. Allison 


R. H. Jones 
J. G. Starr 
Wm. McManus 


Joseph H. Armstrong 


ph } Justus Z. Deacon 
Benjamin Dansen, Jr. 


Cyril J. Mason 


Horace B. Casey 
Geo. C. Raynor 
Wm. H. Redlien 


S. C. Cornell 
Ralph B. Wheeler 
Chester K. Owens 


H. C. Aamoth 


J. E. Bell 


L. R. Hackett 
D. V. Heck. 


R. E. Burrell 
Frank M. Weaver 
W. D. McClary 


L. C. Eastland M. T. Wilson 


Warner Ames E. D. Hartmann 


H. T. Jones R. S. Jones 


Henry Roettger 


Arthur W. Thompson 
Herbert S. Player 


Orlaf Anderson 





Charles Brittan 


Ray Tierney 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION = 
7 national banks—3 state banks 


Strate & Town Name or Bank CaPpimTraL SurRPius | 


ee NEW SAVINGS 


Ft. Wayne South Side State Bank | Wm. C. Rastetter A CCOUNT 5 


Louisiana 
DeRidder May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 


New Jersey aaa > . . 
Mahwah Mahwah National Bank scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Newark Vailsburg National Bank 
Ask for Folder B. M. 


Newark Frelinghuysen Ave. Nat'l 
New York 
Nat'l Bk. of Island Park Chas. N. Talbot, Jr. DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. Co. 
National Fruit & Produce R. S. Nichols, 117 Liberty St. 412 Orleans St. 318 ie Ble 136 W. 43rd St. 


CoRRESPONDENT 


City Savings Bank & Tr. Co. P. W. West 
Raymond F. Dator 
E. P. Biro, 786 Broad St. 
B. F. C. Rothwell, 
91 Frelinghuysen Ave. 





Island Park 
New York 

North Carolina CHICAGO WEW YORE 
Rocky Mount City Industrial R. T. Fontain 

Pennsylvania 
Highland Pk. State Road National 


Scranton Washington National 


G. Mink, 101st. Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 
Jos. E. Nemethy 


What Directors Talk About 


The Auburn Park Trust and Savings The directors of a small bank recently 
Bank of Chicago has a method of sup- spent five hours trying to decide whether 
plying relief tellers with coin trays at to pay a dividend or buy an adding ma- 
small cost. Ordinary muffin pans, such chine. No wonder the bank is small. 
as can be obtained at any store for 10 


cents are used. These paus contain six A star salesman can get new accounts, 
shells and do not detract in the least —but it takes a star organization to hold 
from the looks of the cage. them long enough to make a profit. 




















MAKE YOUR DEPOSIT BOXES PAY 


Send for our plan of renting boxes. 
One that brings people in and writes 
their names on your books as customers. 


THE FRANK MARTIN COMPANY 
Marshall Building Cleveland 


Muffin Pans For Emergencies 


“How frequent fine words go by 


post in frayed envelopes.” — 
PETER HECO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti 


SAFES—wUsed, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 6*—12 ti 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
WESTERN GOLD MINER, Absolutely free 
trial Subscription. Address 2538 W. 87th, 
Denver, Colo. 2*-2ti 





PORTRAITS 


“Have an etching-portrait of 
from a photograph (or from life). Useful as 
gifts, decoration, or publicity, and a dignified 
record of your personality for future generations. 
Write us for details. The Little London Gallery, 
48 West 48th St., Room 1410, New York, 
ee Pe 3*-1ti 


yourself done 


POSITION WANTED 
As Savings Clerk or Collection Clerk. 
years experience in Banking. Can do most any 
bank work. Good references. Now employed. 
Desire change. Address, T. H. Box 218, 
3*-1ti 


Eight 


Sylacauga, Ala. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 


BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5= £1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,200 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 


A Savings Bank Book In Every 
Home? No. 


The solution of diminishing progress 
in savings no longer lies in the old slogan 
“A Savings Bank Book in Every Home.” 

It can be demonstrated, at least for 
the larger cities, that there are more 
savings bank books than homes in the 
United States at present and that is the 
main difficulty. These bank books are 
in the homes and not one in a thousand 
of them takes a monthly trip to the bank 
with one or more bills inclosed in it for 
deposit. American bankers have devoted 
much time, much ingenuity and not a 
little cash to getting savings accounts 
opened, as though the opening of a sav- 
ings account were a profitable transac- 
tion in itself, which it is not, instead of 
an expensive and doubtful gamble on 
future profits, which it often is. 

Although they have known for at least 
five years that they faced a low average 
of their funds, 

to endure throughout their life- 
American bankers have not low- 
interest rates on 


return on investment 
likely 
times, 
ered savings and in 
some competitive centers have actually 
raised them. 


Despite the facet that any savings de- 
partment will show, on analysis, any- 
75 per cent to 95 per cent 
of accounts too small to pay their way, 
American bankers have done nothing 
toward graduating interest rates accord- 
ing to the size of the balances, nor have 
they, except in Detroit and perhaps a 
few other isolated instances, made any 
service charge affecting the savings eus- 
tomer who closes his account within a 
short period after it is opened. 


where from 


Finally, American bankers, as a whole, 
have shown little or no recognition of 
the patent fact that savings development 
depends primarily on inereased fre- 
quency of deposits and decreased fre- 
quency of withdrawals. 
is true, have made strenuous efforts to 
revive so-called dormant but really dead 
accounts which have shown no deposit 
entry for a period of years, but very few 
bankers have been willing to commence 


Some banks, it 


selling the monthly deposit idea to cus- 


tomers from the moment each new ac- 
count was opened. 


Thought and action on the savings 
problem by American bankers should 
first be directed to research into the ac- 
tual net profit obtainable from savings 
deposits and the economical methods by 
which a part of this profit can be de- 
voted to increasing the number of profit- 
able savings accounts. Large sums of 
money can be saved in this way, and 
even larger sums ean eventually be real- 
ized for customers and _ stockholders 
alike. 
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National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 
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